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Good  Advice.— The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker,  says  : 

“The  best  cure  for  hard  times  is  economy.  A 
shilling’s  worth  of  white  beans  will  do  as  much 
feeding  as  fifty  cents’  worth  of  potatoes;  while 
six  cents’  worth  of  Indian  meal  will  make  as 
much  bread  as  fourteen  cents’  worth  of  Hour. 
Besides  this,  it  is  twice  as  wholesome.  Almost 
every  family  in  town  could  cut  down  their  ex¬ 
penses  one- halt  it  they  only  chose  to  do  so. 


Tor  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

On  Growing  and  Preserving  Wheat* 

Mr.  Editor. — The  article  in  the  August  No. 
of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  by  T.  M.  S.,  on 
Wheat  Houses,  prompts  mo  to  execute  an  oft- 
deferred  purpose  of  contributing  something  to 
its  colums.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  from  its 
origin;  and  for  the  great  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  which  I  have  received  through  its 
pages  from  my  co-subscribers,  I  have,  hitherto, 
made  no  return.  This  is  my  apology  (if  apology 
be  needed),  for.  troubling  you  at  this  time. 

The  importance  of  enlarging  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  planting  States,  for  the  purpose,  both  of 
diversifying  our  crops  and  preserving  our  soil, 
is  generally  conceded  and  aft  attemyt  to  promote 
this  great  end,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  favorably  re¬ 
ceived.  The  superiority  of  the  wheat  grown 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  an  established  fact — 
established  by  chemical  analysis,  as  well  ashy 
the  palate.  This  superiority  is  due  to  the 
greater  percentum  of  gluten  which  it  yields 
over  that  grown  in  more  Northern  latitudes. — 
This  difference  is  not  restricted  to  the  United 
States  but  exists  also  in  Europe.  The  richer 
sorts  of  pastry,  such  as  macarona  &c.  can  on¬ 
ly  be  made  there  from  wheat  grown  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Prof.  Beck,  in 
the  Patent  Office  Report,  (T84P,  p.  257.)  says, 
“the  Sicilian  and  Southern  wheat  generally 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  gluten  than  that 
from  more  northern  countries.”  In  an  analysis 
of  flour  from  Georgia  wheat,  he  found  14,36 
percent,  whilst  from  northern  and  north-west¬ 
ern  wheat,  he  found,  generally,  from  9  to  12 
per.  cent.  Johnston,  in  his  Agricultural  chem¬ 
istry,  says  the  average  proportion  of  gluten  in 
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English  wheat  is  not  above  10  per  cent.  The 
superior  richness,  of  southern  wheat  is  proba¬ 
bly  dale,-  not  so  much  to  soil  as  to  the  greater 
degree  of  heat  and  light  where  it  Is  grown. — 
Prof.  Beck  again  says ;  of  all  the  cereal,  it  is 
I  hat  which  requires  the  most  heat,  and  its  cul¬ 
ture  first. begins- to  be  of  importance  below  60° 
north  latitude  in  Europe,  and  considerably  be¬ 
low  that  line  on  onr  continent.”  Tire  planting 
states  would,  long  ago,  have  been  distinguished 
for  their  wheat  if  cotton  had  not  reigned  su¬ 
preme.  In  tlbe  older  of  these  state's,  our  soil 
is  now  run  down;  and  wc  shall  find,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  wheat  to  he  one  of  our  most  profitable 
recuperative  crops.  It  will  protect  it  from 
washing,  and  from  the  roasting  summers  sun  ; 
two  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  its  deteriora¬ 
tion.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  make  what  we 
consume,  and  not  import  an  inferior  article  from 
a  great  distance  and  at  a  heavier  cost.  The 
Hessian  Fly,  the  rust,  and  the  weevil  are  the 
yhief  impediments  in  onr  w  ay.-  The  fly  and  rust, 
according  to  my  limited  experience,  may  be 
avoided  by  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing. — 
In  this  latitude,  314°  I  sow  the  last  week  in 
November,  or  first  in  December.  I  have  s-een 
fields  sown  in  October,  wholly  ruined  with 
the  fly,  whilst  those  sown  in  the  same  season 
and  neighborhood,  as  above  indicated,  escaped 
entirely.  The  object  is,  to  wait  until  there 
have  been  some  hard  frosts,  and  until  some¬ 
thing  tike  permanent  cold  weather  has  set  in. 
The  time  must  of  course  vary,  somewhat,  with 
the  latitude,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  season. 
My  manner  of  sowing,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
some  period  in  November  when  the  land  is  in 
good  order,  and  break  deeply  and  thoroughly 
with  bull-tongues,  or  scooters  ;  and  when  the 
time  of  sowing  arrives,  to  scatter  evenly,  thirty 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  and  one  bushel  of  wheat 
per  acre,  and  cross  plough  with-  bull-tongues 
again,  and  immediately  to  level  the  surface 
with  a  brush-harrow.  The  cottonseed  ought 
to  be  killed,  as  when  a  warm  spell  follows,  they 
are  liable  to  come  up.  The  seed  maybe  speed¬ 
ily  killed  by  distributing  them  on  the  field,  in 
small  heaps  of  three  or  four  bushels,  and  cover" 
ing  them  with  the  moist  soil .  There  is  also  an 
advantage  in  this  method,  as  the  fertilizing 
gasses  from  the  decomposing  manure  that 
would  otherwise  escape  and  be  lost,  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  saved.  One  of  the  chief  objects  in 
manuring  with  cotton  seed  is,  to  make  amends 
for  the  late  sowing,  and  to  force  the  crop  to 
early  maturity  in  the  spring  that  it  may  escape 
the  rust.  By  this  method  I  make  from  12  to  15 
bus  hels  per  acre  of  the  common  red  wheat  o 


j  the  country  ;  and,  for  several  years  past,  haver 
|  escaped  the  By  entirely,  and  have  bad  the  rbsT 
1  but  slightly.  With  care  in  providing  myself* 
with  an  earlier  ripening  I  believe  my 

success  might  have  been  more  complete.  The 
difficulty  and  trouble  of  protecting  wheat  from 
the  depredation  of  the  weevil  after  it  is  made,, 
has  operated  as  a  great  discouragement  to  the 
;  growing  of  itin  the  South.  Yarn- Contributor,. 

:  T.  II.  S  and  all  who  try  bis  wheat  bo-use,  willy 
I  fear,  be  disappointed.  I  have  known  such 
houses  (substantially)  occasionally  tried  for  ma¬ 
ny  years- past ;  and,  as  far  as  1  am  informed, 
generally  with  unsatisfactory  results.  My  fa¬ 
ther  once  built  one,  on  an  occasion  when  he 
found  he  was  making  an  unusually  fine  crop  of 
wheat.  Being  a  new  thing  with  him  at  the 
time,  he  attended  to  it  diligently  ;  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  perfect  tee  evil  factory.  Before  the 
year  was  out,  lfis  wheat  was  ear  up  to  dust  and 
bran,  although,  on  every  fair  day,  he  had  it  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  a  study  hand  lost  winch* 
time  in  stirring  it  thoroughly  with  a  spade.  Of 
all  the  remedies- for  the  weevil,  sunning  is  that 
which  has  always  been  most  relied  upon  ;  and 
as  usually  practiced,  is  attended  with  parthti 
success.  When  the  grain  is  exposed  to  the- 
sun  in  a  thin  layer  upon  sheets,  the  insects- 
crawl  away  in  search  of  shade  and  a  hiding- 
place,  Intending,  no-doubt,  to  return  render  more 
favorable  auspices.  In  the  meantime,  liovvev 
er,  the  grain  is  returned  to-  the  Bins,  and  only 
a  few  of  this  brood  even  find  their  way  to  it 
aga-in.  But  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  wheat- 
house.  Here,  the  surface  only  of  a  large  bulk-, 
is  exposed,  and  the  insects  have  only  to  dive’ 
into  it  to  find  the  shade  and  she’ter  which  they. 

J  seek.  I  presume,  you  will  perceive,  what  F 
suppose  will  not  he  denied,  namely:  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  does  not  kill  the  weevil  but  on¬ 
ly  disperses  them.  This  being  admitted,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  cause  of  failure  in- 
wheat  houses.  Ouly  a  small  proportion  of 
the  grain  can  at  any  one  time  be  subjected  to- 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun  ;  and,  by  frequent- 
stirring,  light  and  air  are  admitted,  and  such  a 
comfortable  temperature  given  to  the  whole 
bulk  as  promotes  in  the  highest  degree  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  these  prolific  creatures.  I  have 
tried  for  several  years  with  encouraging  success 
a  plan  of  preserving  wheat  which  consists,  es¬ 
sentially,  in  excluding  air  and  light.  This  ob¬ 
ject  is  effected  by  storing  it  in  a  Cache  fKash) 
or  pit  dug  in  the  earth.  I  was  led  to  try  this 
method,  partly  from  theoretical  considerations, 
and  in  part  from  having  learned,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  from  ‘‘Riley’s  Narrative,”  that  the  Mourn- 
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in  Northern  Africa  kept  their  grain  in  this 
way.  The  Gaelic  may  be  of  any  size  to  suit 
the  wants  or  fancy  of  t  he  owner.  Mine  is  about 
seven  feet  square  arid  seven  feet  deep,  dug  in  a 
hard  dry  clay  soil,  plastered  with  Roman  cement 
like  a  water  cistern,  and  covered  on  a  level 
with  the  sdrface  of  the  land,  with  a  floor  of 
toimge-and-g  Too  veil  boards.  A  nicely  fitting 
trap-door,  about  two  feet  square,  is  constructed 
in  the  centre  of  this  floor.  A  small  house  is 
built  over  it  to  protect  it  against  the  weather. 
My  practice  is,  to  thresh  out  my  wheat  early, 
dry  it  well  in  the  sun  and  store  it  immediately 
in  the  Cache,  which  is  then1  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  with  the  waste  earth  that  came 
out  of  it.  For  the  first  two  seasons  the  grain 
became  damp  ;  and,  at  length,  sprouted  when 
it  was  in  contact  with  the  walls.  Conjecturing 
that  this  moisture  originated  from  exudation 
and  not  from  deposition,  I  gave  the  floor  and 
walls  a  substantial  coat  of  pitch,  first  drying 
them  well,  by  letting  down  a  tray  of  coals; 
since  which  tirii'e',  the  grain  has  kept  perfectly 
dry.  A  few  weevils  are  generally  found  when 
the  Cache  is  opened,  but  the  grain  has  not 
been  injured  to  an  appreciable  extent.  I  have 
sound,  dry  wheat  in  it  at  this  time,  of  the  crop 
of  ’54,  which  makes  as  good  flour  as  that  of 
the  present  crop. 

Excuse  the  lenth  of  this  article.  I  could 
make  it  no  shorter  without  the  risk  of  being 
obscure.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say,  that  the 
.plan  here  detailed  of  growing  and  preserving 
wheat  will  succeed  with  others  and  under  all 
circumstances.  I  only  relate  the  facts,  and 
leave  it  to  every  one  to  place  his  own  estimate 
upon  their  value. 

Respectfully  yours,  L.  B.  Mercer. 

Chejiubaj  Lee  Co.  Geo.  Aug.  21st.  1855 

- - - 

For  the  Farmer  ami  Planter. 

Should  a  Planter  buy  or  raise  His  OAvn  Pork. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Enclosed  I  send  yon  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  the  present  year,  and  I  know  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  before,  but  can  give  no  other  excuse 
than  negligence.  In  reading  your  paper,  I  oft¬ 
en  feel  that  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure, 
if  my  menial  powers  were  some  stronger,  that 
I  might  give  my  views  upon  different  subjects. 
It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  I  could  be¬ 
come  acquainted  witli  “Piney  Woods,”  as  I 
think  he  might  give  me  some  Valuable  lessons 
in  hog  raising.  I  think  every  planter  ought  to 
raise  his  own  bacon,  for  his  plantation  use; 
don’t  understand  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  think  a 
man  ought  to  use  no  more  than  he  raises,  for 
some  don’t  raise  more  than  enough  for  his  fami¬ 
ly  use;  but  I  thinkwe  ought  to  raise  enough  to 


give  a  plenty  to  our  negroes,  say  three  pounds 
per  week,  a  piece  at  least;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  can 
a  man  do  this  without  affecting  his  cotton  crop 
materially  ;  can’t  he  bay  the  amount  cheaper 
than  he  can  raise  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  front 
some  old  planters  with  regard  to  this.  I  am  a 
cotton  planter,  of  Barnwell  District,  and  a 
young  One,  but  my  experience  has  been  this 
far  that  a  man  who  is  a  cotton  planter  has  very 
little  time  to  devote  to  raising  hogs,-  wheat  or 
any  thing  else,  but  enough  corn  for  plantation 
purposes.  I  wouhllike  to  know  from  “Piney 
Woods’’  how  many  hog's  he  fattens  on  fourteen 
acres  corn  and  hog  pea,  and  four  acres  each  of 
piuders,  and  potatoes,  and  also  how  much  com 
he  feeds  away  in  the  year;  how  much  cotton 
he  makes  to  the  hand.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  get  the  hog  pea  from  “Piney  Woods.” 

Yours  in  haste, 

River  Swamp'. 

- pawl - — 

From  the  Soil  of  the  South.. 

Effects  of  Feeding  Stock  Upon  the  Com  Field 

JPea. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  have  read  with  much  pleas¬ 
ure  the  observations  of  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  in 
your  May  number  of  the  Soil l  of  the  South,  up¬ 
on ‘‘the  facts  and  causes  of  injury  to  animals 
from  eating  peas,”  and  by  your  editoriol  invi¬ 
tation,  I  will  offer  you  my  experience  upon 
the  same  subject,  although  I  have  not  lost  the 
first  animal  from  the  effects  of  the  cornfield 
pea. 

1  perhaps  had  better  premise,  by  saying  to 
you  that  I  am  a  young  planter*  not  having 
planted  blit  five  years.  When  1  commenced 
planting,  I  sought  all  the  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  could  get,  by  books,  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  and  information  from  persons  that  I  knew 
to  be  experienced  upon  the  subject  upon  which 
I  sought  information.  I  became  the  subscri¬ 
ber  to  seven  different  agricultural  papers,  and 
for  fear  some  old  anti-hook  farmer  may  ask  why 
take  so  many  papers,  I  will  say  that  I  did  so’ 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  experience  of 
others  upon  the  various  subjects  connected 
with  “practical  husbandry”  and  to  apply  that 
experience,  according  to  my  judgment,  to  my 
own  farm  ;  as  I  am  about  to  get  off  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  started  upon,  I  will  return  to  it. 

I  have  cultivated  the  cornfield  pea  ever  since 
I  commenced  farming,  and  have  made  pretty 
fair  crops,  and  have  never  gathered  only  enough 
for  seed  and  a  few  for  the  negroes  and  whites 
also — leaving  the  balance  of  the  crop  in  the 
field  to  be  pastured  off  by  the  stock.  I  plant 
my  peas  in  the  month  of  May  among  my  corn, 
using  principally  the  red  or  “Tory  Pea,” 
which  pea  will  lay  on  and  in  the  ground  all 
the  winter,  and  not  rot  or  decay,  and,  at  the 
proper  season  in  the  spring,  come  up.  All 
other  varieties  of  the  pea,  that  I  have  tried, 
will  rot  after  the  first  wet  spell  in  the  fall.  I 
have  this  year,  one  field  of  corn  containing  one 
hundred  anTl  twenty-five  acres,  every  acre  of 
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which  is  already  planted  with  the  Tory  Pea. 

I  have  four  acres  ofjr  ground  peas  and  five  acres 
of  sweet  potatoes;  1  also  have  a  great  many 
pumpkins  planted  in  the  same  field.  In  the 
fall,  when  I  gather  my  corn,  I  gather  a  few  ot 
the  sweet  potatoes — as  many  as  all  of  the  hands 
ean  use  before  frost  and  some  few  of  the  pump¬ 
kins  for  stock,  &c.  &c.  Through  this  field 
passes  a  tolerable  large  stream  of  water  which 
T  consider  indispensible.  1  place  three  or  four 
troughs  in  which  I  constantly  keep  ashes 
sprinkled  with  salt.  My  hog  feeder  tolls  the 
hogs,  turning  them  in  near  the  stream  of  water, 
giving  them  just  as  much  corn  as  they  can  or 
will  eat.  The  hogs  will  first,  commence  on  the 
ground  pea  and  potatoe  patches,  eating  alter¬ 
nately  of  each,  and  it  will  be  some  two  weeks 
or  more  (if  the  ground  peas  and  potatoos  are 
pretty  good)  before  you  will  discover  that  they 
have  touched  the  “Tory  Pea.”  Now  and  then  you 
will  see  where  they  have  taken  a  few  mouthfulls 
out  of  a  pumpkin.  I  keep  the  hogs  on  this  field 
until  I  gather  the  adjoined  field  of  corn  contain¬ 
ing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  is 
also  in  peas.  I  havein  this  field,  five  acres  ol 
ground  peas  and  five  acres  of  sweet  potatoes, 
with  plenty  of  pumpkins  and  water.  If  it  is 
the  season  for  saving  sweet  potatoes,  I  gather 
and  save  all  tire  large  potatoes  out  of  this  field 
for  winter  use.  I  gather  about  twenty  bushels 
of  ground  peas  for  seed  the  ensuing  year.  I 
gather  as  many  pumpkins  as  I  can  well  save 
and  feed  away  before  rotting.  1  also  gather 
from  this  field  whatever  peas  I  may  wish  to 
save  for  use  or  sale.  I  then  remove  my  troughs 
and  keep  ashes  and  salt  in  them  as  in  the  first 
field,  and  have  the  hogs  turned  in. 

My  horses,  mules,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  are 
all  indiscriminately  turnedin,  butnever  hungry, 
always  full,  salted  and  near  the  water.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  ever  lost  an  animal  from 
the  effects  of  cornfield  pea.  But  to  the  contra¬ 
ry  all  my  animals  come  out  fat  and  slick  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  hogs.  And  as  the  best  evidence 
of  this,  I  never  have  any  bacon  to  buy,  but  ev¬ 
ery  year  have  some  fine  hams  to  sell,  for  which 
I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  Any  man  can  come  to  my  smoke  house 
now  and  see  what  a  handsome  lot  of  fine  yel¬ 
low  bacon  I  have  in  it.  He  can  then  go  to  my 
hog  lot  when  my  hog-feeder  blows  his  horn  and 
see  and  count  over  two  hundred  hogs  squealing 
for  their  daily  allowance  of  corn.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  a  hog  is  well  fed  in  winter,  and 
grows  fat  on  corn,  and  then  is  neglected  and 
not  fed.  in  the  spring,  and  allowed  to  shift  for 
liimself on  grass,  nine  out  of  every  ten  will  die. 

If  every  farmer  will  furnish  his  hogs  with 
plenty  of  good  sound  grain  of  any  kind,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saj'ing  that  he  will  raise  an 
abundance  of  meat.  But  on  the  contrary,  if 
he  calculates  to  feed  man  or  beast  on  unsound 
provisions,  sickness  and  death  will  be  the  natu¬ 
ral  consequece. 

Th  is  article  is  already  spun  out  too  long.  I 
may  hereafter  write  you  on  other  subjects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  in  “practical  hus¬ 
bandry,”  MU«C  QGE  E. 


From  the  Chester  Standard. 

Report, 

Of  Committee  of  the  Fishing  Creek  Agricultural 
Society,  on  Fences. 

Mr.  President*  The  Committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  our  present  system 
of  fencing,  and  the  propriety  of  a  change,  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  have  gone  into  ars 
investigation  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  their  bu¬ 
siness  engagements  would  allow,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  are  induced  to  3>a-y  before 
the  Society  the  following  statistics  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations  : 

The  area  of  Chester  District  comprises  384,- 
000  acres  of  land  :  assuming  that  one  half,  or 
192.000  acres  is  fenced  for  cultivation,  and  that 
40  acres  is  the  average  size  of  the  fields,  at  th© 
very  low  estimate  of  100  dollars  per  mile  o*f 
fencing,  the  cost  is  480,000  dollars;  again  as¬ 
suming  that  this  whole  amount  of  fencing 
must  be  replaced  every  15  years,  the  annual 
cost,  of  keeping  up  the  fencing  in  Chester  Dis¬ 
trict  is  52,000,  or  nerly  six  times  the  State  tas 
paid  by  the  District. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  t be  estimate 
of  the  first  cost  of  fencing,  made  by  them  is 
placed  very  far  below  the  estimates  usually 
given,  hut  we  wish  to  give  the  subject  that  fair 
unbiassed  consideration,  which  its  magnitude 
demands, and  we  are  induced  to  estimate  below 
rather  than  above  what  would  appear  from  a 
strict  and  minute  cost  of  labor  and  material. 

Having  in  common,  with  our  fellow  citizens 
at  large,  discovered  the  vital  importance,  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  improvements  in  all  its  branches,  we 
pause  to  inquire  what  are  the  benefits  accruing 
to  agriculture  from  this  vast  outlay  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  up  the  old  system  of  fencing- 
In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  whera 
the  present  statutory  provisions  were  enacted 
with  regard  to  stock  and  fencing,  they  were 
wise  and  expedient,  large  tracks  of  country 
were  covered  over  with  nutritious  grasses,  well 
adapted  to  the  sustenance  of  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  any  conceivable  amount  of  stock  ; 
settlements  were  sparse,  and  fields  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  land  limited  in  size  and  not  very  nu-merous;. 
in  a  word  there  were  a  vast  preponderance  of 
wild  uncultivated  land,  available  alone  at  that 
time  as  a  pasturage  for  stock,  and  the  whole 
community  could  avail  themselves  of  its  advan¬ 
tages,  without  trespassing  on,  or  materially  ef¬ 
fecting,  the  rights  of  any  one. 

At  that  time,  too,  material  for  fencing  was 
much  more  abundant  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
it  required  very  little  additional  labor  to  that 
requisite  to  clear  the  land,  to  fence  it  with  the 
best  material. 

But  the  situation  of  the  country,  is  now  vast¬ 
ly  different  the  range,  as  far  as  the  grasses  are 
concerned,  has  long  since  disappeared.  Whole 
tracks  of  country,  then  uncultivated  and  wild,, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  cultivation,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  outside  range  but  the 
beaten  highway  and  well  trimmed  fence  corners, 
and  the  only  advantages  that  stock  can  profita¬ 
bly  derive  from  our  present  system  is  the  glean¬ 
ing  by  our  hogs,  of  the  harvest  fields,  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  mast, -in  the  very  small  remaining 
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bodies  of  woodland. 

Linder  the  present  system,  our  fields  arc  ex¬ 
posed  to  herds  of  hungry  cattle  impelled  by 
the  goatlings  of  an  empty  maw  to  commit  their 
depredations,  and  if  they  break  in  and  destroy 
our  crops,  we  are  left  without  redress  practi¬ 
cally,  as  the  records  of  our  courts  will  show, 
ear  laws  presenting  the  anomaly  of  protecting 
the  trespasser,  of  mulcting  the  injured  in  heavy 
damages. 

It  has  become  the  fruitful  source  of  quarrels 
«md  estrangement  amongst  neighbors,  engen¬ 
dering  broils  and  difficulties,  frequently  involv¬ 
ing  the  parties  in  expensive  and  unprofitable 
litigation. 

Upon  an  investigation  of  the  subject  your 
committee  recommended  a  change,  a  thorough 
and  radical  change,  by  causing  the  owner  to 
become  responsible  for  the  trespass  of  his  stock, 
compelling  him  to  keep  them  enclosed  and  per¬ 
mitting  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  turn  their 
cultivated  fields  at  large  protected  by  the  broad 
Jftgis  of  the  law,  instead  of  precarious  fencing. 

We  are  satisfied  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  change  would  commend  it  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  and  agriculture  reeeive  an  on¬ 
ward  impetus  under  its  operation. 

First,  The  expense  and  labor  of  keeping  up 
our  fences  would  be  diminished  to  one-fourth 
or  less  of  what  it  at  present  requires.  The 
amount  of  stock,  per  capita  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  a  good  stock  substituted  for  an  inferi¬ 
or  one,  would  be  better  pastured  in  summer 
and  better  carred  for  in  winter.  Our  unculti¬ 
vated  lands  would  be  covered  with  weeds  and 
grass,  and  by  a  natural  process  become  more 
fertile,  without  the  labor  and  expense  of  manu¬ 
ring.  Our  remaining  timbered  lands  would  be 
preserved,  adding  greatly  to  their  value — orna¬ 
menting  the  country  and  conducing  to  our 
health  and  comfort. 

A  fruitful  source  of  strife  and  contention 
amongst  neighbors  would  be  cut  ©if,  many  ex¬ 
pensive  and  vexatious  lawsuits  avoided,  and 
leave  the  trespasser  to  pay  the  damages. 

.In  view  of  the  radical  nature  and  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  change  recommended.  Your 
committee  would  not  insist  on  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  Legislature  at  a  very  early 
day  ;  the  matter  should  be  well  considered  and 
matui'ely  deliberated  on  by  the  community  at 
large,  upon  whom  it  is  to  act  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  before  it  gets  into  the  halls  of  Legislation. 

We  would  recommend  that  this  report  be 

published  in  the  Chester  Standard ,  and  copied 
by  the  papers  in  the  Slate  friendly  to  the  cause 
of  Agricutlral  improvement,  to  elicit  discussion 
and  to  keep  the  matter  before  the  people. 

-  Mill  I  I  I  g—  - 

Bermuda  Grass. 

Our  former  remarks  upon  tins  grass,  have 
elicited  much  inquiry,  more  than  has  been  agree¬ 
able,  where  each  inquirer  propounded  queries 
enough  to  occupy  a  day  in  answering! 

The  grass  known  in  Southern  Mississippi 
under  this  name,  Bermuda  Grass,  is  that  known 
to  botanists  as  Cynadon  dactylon,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Duob  or  Doob  grass  of  the  Jlin-  j 
•doos,  their  sacred  grass,  and  is  a  native  of  the  1 


valley  of  the  Ganges.  How  it  acquired  its 
present  local  name,  is  not  known,  unless  from 
having  been  introduced  to  South  Carolina 
from  Bermuda  at  an  early  day,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  thence.  It  never  matures 
seed,  so  far  as  known,  in  any  of  these. Southern 
States;  certainly  not  in  these  latitudes,  hut  is 
propagated  solely  by  scraps  of  sod  or  of  roots. 
I  licsc,  when  cut  thinly  from  a  closely  grazed 
pasture,  may  be  tramped  into  a  barrel  or  box, 
ciud  will  carry  safely  to  a  great  distance,  and  go 
almost  as  far  as  ordinary  grass  seed  in  planting 
out.  The  ground  should  be  put  in  thorough 
order;  if  for  meadow,  harrowed  quite  smooth 
after  deep  plowing,  and  rolled  after  planting  if 
the  soil  is  light.  If  for  hill-side  pasture,  plow 
into  horizontal  ridges,  and  protect  with  guard- 
thains,  and  it  very  poor,  apply  a  little  manure 
in  the  rows  before  planting.  A  very  small 
scrap  of  sod,  or  a  few  joints  and  root,  planted 
shallow  at  short  distance,  say  in  squares  of2 
to  3  feeet,  will  quickly  cover  the  grond. 

This  grass  is  an  abominable  pest  in  the  crops 
yet  its  value  for  medow  and  for  pasture  is  so 
vastly  greater  than  of  any  other  known  as  yet 
to  us,  for  these  latitudes  that  it  richly  repays 
all  the  risk  and  trouble.  Devote  a  piece  of  rich 
bottom  land  to  meadow  and  surround  it  with 
a  hedge  of  Cherokee  Rose.  It  will  not  pass 
that  hedge.  Shade  destroys  it.  And  for  pasture, 
select  your  poorestpvorn  and  washed  hills;  or 
nooks  ofereeb  bottom  occasionally  overflowed. 
A  smothering  crop  of  corn  arid  pumpkins,  or 
corn  and  peas,  will  so  far  check  its  growth  on 
tolerbly  good  land  or  where  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  guano  or  cotton  seed  is  made  to  the 
crop,  as  to  admit  of  a  crop  or  two  of  cotton 
being  taken.  But  it  compels,  most  excitingly, 
a  rotation  of  crops.  No  known  plant  will  im¬ 
prove  land  so  rapidily  when  only  grazed  and 
that  not  too  closely. 

As  a  pasture  grass,  it  far  excels  the  famed 
Blue  grass  of  Kentucky  or  Musquit  grass  Tex¬ 
as  four  to  one  as  a  summer  pasture  and  two  to 
one  as  a  winter  pasture.  But,  for  thelatter,  noth¬ 
ing  should  be  allowed  to  graze  upon  after  the 
fiirst  of  August,  or  even  first  of  June  would  be 
better. 

For  hay-making,  we  unhesitaiingly  state 
that  it  will  yield  more  than  double,  if  not  quad¬ 
ruple,  the  return  of  sound,  nutritious  hay,  to 
any  olher  grass  yet  known  to  the  farming 
world.  And  now  that  machinery  or  horse 
power  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  process  of 
mowing,  tedding,  pressing,  etc.,  no  crop  grown 
in  this  couutry  will  equal  or  approach  it  in  cash 
return  to  the  acre  or  hand.  For  this,  however, 
the  richest  bottom  land  on  a  navigable  stream 
would  be  requisite,  and  also  good  annual  top- 
dressings  with  guano,  or  rich  and  fine  composts 
or  waterings  with  a  solution  of  guano,  and  oc¬ 
casional  cutting  and  rolling  being  neces¬ 
sary. 

Having  been  thus  explicit,  we  trust  inqui¬ 
rers  will  look,  and  try  and  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  merely  adding  the  assurance  that  we 
have  stated  what  wo  know  and  believe. 

[T.  Afflick’su  Southern  Rural  Almanac. 

- - -aCZXJ-  *->  - 

There  is  a  luxury  in  remembering  a  kind  act. 
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From  the  Southern  Planter, 

Compacting  Soils. 

Geo.  C.  Gilmer,  Esq. — Dear  Sir: — In  the 
May  number  of  the  Southern  Planter  I  notice 
an  article  headed,  “A  failure  in  a  stand  of  grass 
and  a  reason  for  it  asked.”  As  the  Editor  of 
the  Planter  says,  ‘f  he  does  not  think  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  your  case  is  given  with  sufficient  minute¬ 
ness  for  him  to  give  an  opinion,”  I  have  con- 
eluded  to  give  you  some  of  my  crude  notions  in 
reference  to  it,  and  of  agriculture,  which  I  have 
acquired  by  many  years  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming, 

It  has  been  my  fate  to  cultivate* for  the  most 
of  my  mansion  farm,  a  purely  argillaceous  soil, 
which  I  regal'd  as  the  most  difficult  of  all  soils 
to  cultivate  successfully,  as  it  is  rarely  more 
than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  in  proper  con¬ 
dition  for  the  plough  and  harrow. 

While  I  am  an  advocate  for  moderately  deep 
ploughing,  where  the  subsoil  is  of  such  char¬ 
acter,  when  thrown  up  as  to  improve  the  sur¬ 
face  soil,  yet  unless  deep  ploughing  is  succeeded 
fay  heavy  and  drenching  rains,  to  dissolve  the 
clods  and  condense  the  ground  again  into  its 
almost  natural  condition,  before  the  grain  sown 
upon,  it  vegetates,  it  will  prove  a  disadvantage 
to  to  the  crop,  and  more  especially  with  plants 
which  derive  their  nourishment  from  near  the 
surface,  such  as  timothy,  turnips,  &c.,  with  fine 
fibrous  roots.  I  will  give  you  some  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  pulverizing  and  condensing 
the  soil :  observe  where  the  horses  in  the  plough 
are  turned  round  upon  the  ploughed  ground  in 
finishing  a  land  :  it  becomes  nulverized  and  con- 
densed,  and  you  invariably  see  the  wheat  and 
corn  upon  those  spots  first  up,  grow  off  rapidly 
and  most  productive,  and  have  you  not  observed 
that  where  seeds  accidentally  fall  in  the  small 
walks,  made  in  the  beds  in  gardens,  that  they 
are  up  sooner  than  those  planted  in  the  loose, 
mellow  soil  of  the  bed?  It  was  my  practice, 
jn  farming,  to  require  the  coverer  of  the  corn 
to  put  hut  little  earth  upon  it  (mind  you,  an 
argillaceous  soil)  and  to  tread  upon  the  hill  as 
he  passed  to  the  next,  to  condense  the  earth 
upon  it.  Do  you  ask  the  reason  7  Unless  done 
so  the  corn  would  not  vegetate  and  come  up 
until  the  hill  became  condensed  by  a  heavy 
rain.  In  my  first  year’s  essay  in  farming  my 
corn  was  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  coming 
up  in  consequence  of  being  covered  too  deeply 
and  want  ot‘  condensing  rain  ;  this  evil  does 
pot  exist  in  light,  loamy  soils. 

I  will  give  you  a  history  of  several  occur¬ 
rences  in  my  county.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  C., 
who  is  an  experimental  famer,  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  great  depth  of  pulverized  soil  was 
given  to  corn  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  hori¬ 
zontally  and  at  pleasure,  that  an  extra  yield 
might  be  grown  upon  almost  any  soil  ;  and  by 
way  of  testing  his  theory  he  caused  a  small 
field  to  be  ploughed  up,  extra  deep;  afterward 
bei  ng  well  pulverized  with  the  harrow,  he  had 
two  furrows  thrown  together  forming  a  ridge 
of  afoot  or  more,  in  width  at  top,  upon  which 
the  corn  was  planted,  there  being  15  to  18  inch¬ 
es  of  mellow  pulverized  soil  beneath  for  the 
porn  roots  to  flourish  in,  as  he  said.  What  do 
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you  suppose  to  he  the  result  ?  first,  it  was  an 
extra  Song  time  in  coining  up  ;  when  up  it  was 
ayellow,  sickly  looking  specimen  of  vegitation  ; 
the  usual  cultivation  was  giyen  it  ;  the  stock 
never  attained  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  had  a  mere  shoot  but  was  minus  the 
the  nubbin,  and  did  not  yield  one  peek  to  the 
acre. 

Upon  the  lain!,  some  years?  thereafter,  the 
same  gentleman  has  grown  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre  under  a  different  kind  of  cultivation,  he 
now  takes  bis  oldest,  st  iff,  soddy,  grass  fields, 
turns  over  the  sod  flat  with  a  three  horse 
plough  and  with  a  stick  made  in  the  form  of  an 
axe  helve  (but  much  larger)  he  causes  a  small 
opening  to  be  made  between  the  furrow  slices 
every  fourth  row, drops  his  corn  in  the  opening 
thus  made,  apon  the  solid  earth,  beneath  the 
cut  of  the  plough  and  kicks  a  little  loose  earth 
over  the  opening  with  the  foot.  The  corn 
comes  up  vigorously,  grows  oft)  and  as  the  veg¬ 
etable  matter  contained  in  the  sod  decomposes* 
the  lateral  roots,  of  the  corn  are  nourished,  kept 
moist  and  is  not  affected  by  the  drouth,  and  am 
abundant  yield  of  corn  is  invariably  the  result. 
He  then  puts  the  same  field  in  corn  again  the- 
succeeding  year  without  breaking  up;  he  sim¬ 
ply  checkers  it  in  the  interval  of  the  previous 
crop,  but  puts  a  part  of  a  shovel  full  of  manure 
or  compost  made  of  cobbs,  leaves,  chip  dirt  and 
every  kind  of  vegetable  matter  which  he  ears 
collect,  into  each  hill,  cultivates  with  scrapers- 
and  never  fails,  even  in  harvest,  if  a  heavy 
rain  should  then  occur,  to  stop  every  hand* 
and  run  through  his  corn  with  scrapers  and 
cultivators.  He  argues  that  the  mere  surface  o  f 
the  ground  must  be  kept  in  a  loose,  friable  con¬ 
dition,  an  inch  or  two  deep,  to  prevent  the  es¬ 
cape  of  moisture  by  capilliary  attraction,  which 
he  says  arrises,  during  every  night  from  the 
earth,  even  in  the  driest  weather.  I  give  you 
this  as  his  doctrine. 

On  an  adjoining  farm,  belonging  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor  R.,  which  possesses  an  unusual  quantity 
of  botttom  (or  low  land)  for  the  size  of  the 
farm,  say  70  to  80  acres,  a  large  part  of  it  is  of 
calcareous  character  and  had  been  in  grass  (God 
knows  how  long)  and  keptup  by  irrigation  by 
its  former  owner,  hut  was  ploughed  up  by  my 
neighbor  R.  and  cultivated  in  corn  and  oats  for 
many  years.  Finally,  he  determined  to  reset 
it  in  timothy,  and  said  to  me  one  day,  about  the 
first  of  August,  (it  was  then  on  oat  stubble,) 
that  he  intended  to  flush  it  up  and  sow  it  down 
in  rye  and  timothy,  and  asked  my  opinion  of 
the  plan.  I  said  to  him,  it  wont  do  Captain, 
for  the  timothy,  unless  after  you  break  it  up 
and  hrrrow  it,  you  turn  fifty  or  sixty  head  of 
your  bullocks  (he  has  an  extensive  grazier  and 
feeder  of  cattle)  and  detail  two  ofyour  servants 
to  drive  them  over  it  continually  far  about  two 
weeks  to  pulverize  and  condense  it  before  you 
sow  the  timothy  seed,  if  you  want  it  to  grow. 
He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  ploughing  up  land  and 
then  tramping  it  hard  again;  he  persued  liis 
ownjudgemen  in  its  preparation.  The  fall 
was  somewhat  dry  and  the  result  was  a  total 
failure  of  timothy,  and  but  little  rye.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  cause  produced  the  same  result  in  yourfield  : 
deep  ploughing,  dry  fall  am!  want  of  condensa-. 
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tion.  Whenever  the  atmospheric  air  can  pene¬ 
trate  around  and  below  the  roots  of  any  plan t,  ! 
tt  must  die. 

1  will  now  give  you  a  case  of  my  own. —  j 
•Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm  of  mine  (slate  land,  the  most  part  of 
it)  I  had  occasion  to  have  made  a  large  number  j 
•of  rails  and  concluded  to  clear  off  a  hollow  (or 
■drain)  on  the  slate  part  of  several  acres  (it 
abounded  with  large  white  oak  trees  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  cold,  [rotter’s  clay  subsoil,)  and  put  in 
timothy.  It  was  very  stumpy  when  cleared,  j 
with  many  large  roots  on  and  near  the  surface 
■erf  the  ground;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  impos-  ! 
sible  to  plough  it,  and  I  had  the  harrow  tried  j 
upon  it  t©  loosen  a  little  of  the  suffice  soil  to 
•receive  the  timothy  seed,  hut  soon  found  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  effect  it  in  that  way,  and 
Finally  determined  to  sow  the  seed  upon  the  na-  j 
Iked,  uncultivated  earth.  It  had  been  previous-  j 
gy  well  cleaned  of  all  the  chips,  leaves  and 
'‘brush,  &c.,  well  burnt  off.  It  was  in  the  month  ! 
of  August ;  a  rain  pretty  soon  succeeded  the 
sowing,  the  timothy  vegetated,  took  root  and 
the  succeeding  summer  was  well  set,  but  did 
snot  grow  sufficiently  large  to  be  mowed.  The 
aiext  summer  it  yielded  me  at  least  Id  tons  to 
the  acre,  has  been  in  timothy  ever  since  and 
tnowed  every  year,  except  when  the  field  was 
in  pasture,  and  at  this  moment  presents  a  heavy 
timothy  sod. 

.Now,  Sir,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there 
s  s  not  a  square  foot  of  soil,  in  Albermarle  county 
let  it  it  be  argillaceous,  calcareous  or  siiclious,  j 
so  hard  that  the  finest  i-oot  of  timothy,  or  any  j 
•other  vegetable  root,  will  not  penetrate  it  when 
made  moist  (wet)  by  the  genial  rains  of  heaven.  | 
And  I  repeat  again,  that  deep  or  subsoil  plough¬ 
ing  is  only  beneficial  when  you  bring  up  a  vir¬ 
gin  soil,  which  is  richer  and  will  enrich  the 
worn  out  surface  soil  by  being  well  incorpora-  j 
ted  with  it;  that  makes  your  land  more  pro- j 
duetive;  it  is  not  the  deep  ploughing  lor  the 
roots  to  flourish  in  that  improves  the  crop. 

I  have  at  this  time  on  one  of  my  farms  as 
pretty  a  stand  of  timothy,  producing  two  tons 
to  the  acre,  which  was  sown  on  the  hard  earth 
in  the  month  of  August,  1852,  in  a  field  then  in 
corn,  which  had  not  been  ploughed  from  June. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  timothy  grow  off  luxu¬ 
riously  in  the  dust  of  the  wagon  ruts  of  the 
public  highway ;  ground  cannot  he  too  hard 
for  timothy  to  vegetate  and  grow,  if  it  is  only 
clear  of  all  other  vegetation. 

Trusting  that  this  lengthy  communication 
should  not  impart  to  you  any  new  information 
upon  the  subject  of  farming,  in  which  we  all 
have  a  common  interest,  that  you  will  not  con¬ 
sider  it  officious,  I  am  respectfully  yours, 

An  Ex-Farmkr. 

Martinsburg,  Barkley,  Juwe,  1855. 


took  the  position  that  they  were  good  for  noth¬ 
ing  as  nutriment,  and  sustained  himself  by  giv¬ 
ing  its  analysis.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  facts.  We  used  to  talk  in  the  same  way, 
but  were  obliged  to  yield,  not  simply  to  a  few 
doubtful  experiments,  but  to  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  This  the  speaker  seemed  to  feel,  for  ho 
admitted  that  ‘‘in  England  it  might  not  be  so.” 
Rut  vve  suppose  a  turnip  in  England  is  very 
much  the  same  thing  as  a  turnip  in  New  York, 
lie  also  added  that  they  should  he  fed  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  cattle  in  upon  them,  as  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  We  can  not  see  the  force  or 
propriety  of  this  distinction.  Is  it  notthe  same 
worthless  thing  before  it  is  pulled,  as  after¬ 
wards  ?  Must  the  cattle  or  sheep  pull  it,  or 
bite  it  off,  to  render  it  nutritious?  Rut  even 
here  there  is  no  escape,  for  the  English  prac¬ 
tice  is,  after  tire  animal  has  bit  off  as  much  as  is 
practicable,  the  root  remaining  in  the  ground 
is  then  lifted  by  a  fork  and  left  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  for  the  cattle  to  eat  at  pleasure. 

We  are  compelled  to  admit  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  this  fact  of  nutrition,  that  no  doctrine 
of  chemistry  or  physiology  is  able  to  explain. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable  that  turnips  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fattening  sheep  and  cattle,  whether 
we  can  explain  why  it  is  so  or  not.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  true,  as  Mr.  R.  stated  in  the  same  speech, 
that  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  flat  turnip,  as 
shown  by  a  chemical  analysis,  consists  of  wa¬ 
ter.  These  two  facts,  so  apparently  contradic¬ 
tory,  are  entirely  above  and  beyond  contradic¬ 
tion.  We  subjoin  the  following,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  appears  in  the  Northern  Fanner: 

The  vegetable  1  wish  to  recommend  as  the 
best,  all  things  considered,  for  milk-cows  in 
winter,  is  white  fiat  turnips.  Some,  perhaps, 
will  object  to  the  turnip,  because  it  will  affect 
the  taste  of  the  milk  and  butter.  So  it  does  if 
fed  raw;  this  can  be  avoided  by  boiling.  For 
each  cow  boil  a  half  a  bushel  of  turnips;  while 
hot,  add  live  or  six  quarts  of  shorts;  which 
will  swell,  and  you  will  get  the  full  worth  of  it. 
A  mess  like  this  fed  to  a  cow  once  a  day,  will 
produce  more  milk  of  a  good  quality,  than  any 
other  feed  at  the  same  cost.  Turnips  fed  in 
this  way  do  not  taint  either  milk  or  butler. 
One  thing  in  favor  of  turnips  as  food  for  cows, 
is,  that  they  can  be  sown  in  August,  or  as  late 
as  the  first  of  September.  I  sowed  some  as 
late  as  September,  last  year,  which  were  very 
fine.  Turnips  are  also  very  profitable  feed  for 
pigs,  when  boiled  in  the  same  way  as  for  cows.” 

Remarks. — We  have  fairly  tested  the  value 
of  Turnips  the  past  w  inter,  and  must  add  our 
testimony  to  the  above.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  winter  food  for  cattle  in  this  climate  so 
economical  and  valuable. — Eds.  South.  Cue. 


Turnips  as  Feed. 

While  In  attendance  upon  the  late  National 
‘Poultry  Show  at  Barn  win’s  Museum,  (says  the 
:Editor  of  The  Ploiv,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil,) 
.we  spent  a  few  minutes  in  the  ‘‘  Lecture  Room.” 
•  Our  friend,  Mr.  Solon  Robinson,  was  making 
remarks  upon  the  use  of  turnips  as  feed,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the  day.  He 


Choked  Cattle. — There  should  be  a  tarred 
rope,  say  six  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  diameter,  with  a  ball,  or  swab,  on  one  end, 
for  the  purpose  of  pushing  down  any  substances, 
such  as  an  apple  or  turnip,  with  which  any  of 
your  cattle  may  chance  to  be  choked. 

The  rope  will  be,  if  suitably  twisted  and 
tarred,  sufficiently  stiff  for  the  purpose,  and  at 
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the  same  time  it  will  be  somewhat  yielding,  so 
as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  crooks  of  the 
passage,  if  the  animal  should  choose  to  turn 
its  head  during  the  operation. 

'  Mr.  Thaddeus  Buzzed,  of  Wintrop  informs 
us  that  he  has  sometimes  relieved  cattle  that 
have  been  choked  in  this  way.  He  goes  upon  j 
the  principle,  that  what  goes  in  at  the  top  of  | 
the  gullet,  will  go  out  atthe  sameorrifice  again, 
if  it  can  have  a  power  behind  it  to  push  it  up. 
He  accordingly,  after  finding  the  substance  that 
has  got  struck,  and  keeping  his  hands  behind, 
or  below  it,  pushes  it  up  slowly,  until  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  gullet  where  it  went  in.  Placing 
his  left  hand  below  it,  he  retains  it  in  that  situ¬ 
ation  firmly.  With  his  right  hand  he  seizes 
hold  of  the  throat,  and  gives  it  a  sudden  “jar’ 
downward,  says  he,  toward  the  brisket,  and 
out  flies  the  plug,  like  the  wad  to  a  popgun. 

The  principle  is  a  good  one  to  operate  upon, 
find  ;ye  doubt  not  will  often  succeed. 

[Maine  Farmer, 

Fish-Ponds. 

THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USEFULNESS. 

The  utter  indifference  displayed  by  a  vast 
majority  of  our  farmers  and  planters  to  those 
means  which  tend  to  embelish  and  render  at¬ 
tractive  their  homes,  and  add  to  the  innocent 
enjoyment  of  their  families,  is  inconcievable. 
H  ow  few  are  there  [supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  the  finest  fruit!  And  yet,  what  is  the  cost? 
A  few  hours  in  budding  fas  simple  process 
as  any  in  Agriculture,)  and  a  little  labor.  They 
are  all  willing  enough  to  rob  a“  bee  tree,”  and 
that  at  the  cost  of  five  times  the  labor  it  would 
require  to  make  a  few  boxes  to  hive  and  domes¬ 
ticate  the  bees  in.  They  have  all  heard  of,  and 
known,  or  ought  to  know,  the  simple  process 
of  caponizing  fowls  ;  yet  they  are  contented  to 
sit  down  to  a  scrawny,  stringy,  skinny,  chick¬ 
en,  instead  of  a  fat,  tender,  luscious  capon, 
lie  who  dwells  far  inland  may  serve  upon  his 
table  asfinefish  as  lie  who  lives  upon  tide¬ 
water;  but  it  would  require  some  enterprise 
and  little  trouble — so  he  sticks  to  liis  hog  and 
hominy  to-day,  hominy  and  hog  to-morrew, 
from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end. 

Of  fish  and  fish  ponds  it  is  our  intention 
here  to  treat. 

In  Europe  the  fact  is  notorious  that  both  the 
dove-cote  and  poultry-yard  are  far  behind  the 
fish-pond,  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
their  products,  though  far  more  expensive. 

The  first  mention  of  fish  ponds  in  history 
is  among  the  Romans;  their  invention  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Murena.  Those  of  Cato  the  ancient 
were  immense,  and  the  fish  were  regularly  fed 
and  fattened  for  consumption.  We  have  an 
account  of  the  ponds  of  Hortensius,  ofLucul- 
lus  and  Csesar,  but  they  were  on  a  scale  that  re¬ 
quired  to  form  them  the  wealth  of  the  most 
powerful  men  in  a  nation  that  had  seized  the 
riches  of  the  world.  Lucullus  severed  a  moun¬ 
tain  tnathe  might  conduct  an  arm  oftheseato 
his  reservoirs  ;  hence  (as  Pliny  tells  us)  the 
great  Pompey  called  him  the  Roman  Xerxes- 

A  species  of  fish  called  the  Lamprey  was,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  its  delica¬ 


cy.  History  has  transmitted  to  us  the  name  of 
Vedino  Pollio,  who  had  the  hideous  fantasy 
to  feed  his  large  lampreys  on  living  slaves 

Fish  were  famed  and  came  at  the  call  of 
their  feeders.  The  orator  Hortensius  shed 
tears  at  the  death  of  one  of  hi3  lampreys,  and 
his  heiress  Antonia  decked  a  favorite  fish  of 
hers  in  gold  rings,  and  became  an  object  of 
great  curiosity  in  the  neighborhaod. 

They  had  too,  their  ponds  for  oysters,  that 
were  brought  from  immense  distance.  But 
enough  of  this  that  is  merely  curious,  and 
let  us  turn  to  the  practical. 

The  pond  should,  ifposibfe,  be  near  a  spring, 
and  thence  derive  its  supply  of  water;  those 
upon  larger  streams  are  liable  to  be  swept  away 
by  freshets.  The  lot  in  which  the  pond  is  sit¬ 
uated  should  be  kept  permanently  in  grass  ; 
otherwise  the  water  at  every  rain  is  liable  to 
become  muddy,  and  the  pond  to  fill  op  from 
the  washing  of  the  soil.  To  construct  the  dam 
commence  by  sinking  a  ditch  (until  you  reach 
the  solid  subsoil)  four  feet  wide,  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  dam  ;  the 
earth  thrown  out  to  be  laid  out  on  each  side. 
This  ditch  is  to  be  gradually  filled  with  clay, 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  that  to  be  kept  moist 
an d[ well  pounded.  This  wall  (as  it  were)  of 
clay  to  be  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  dam, 
and  will  form  what  is  called  the  key.  The 
dam  should  always  be  three  times  as  wide  at 
the  base  as  it  is  high,  and  its  width  at  top  should 
equal  its  hight.  The  more  gentle  the  slope  from 
the  top  of  the  dam  each  way,  the  great¬ 
er  its  strength.  Trees  and  shrubs  should  nev¬ 
er  be  planted  upon  it,  as  the  decay  of  then- 
roots  is  liable  to  let  the  water  through.  The 
stream  running  from  the  pond  might  in  many 
locations  be  turned  to  good  account,  either  as 
water-power  for  the  minor  domestic  purposes, 
such  as  forcing  water,  churning,  &c.,  or  for  ir¬ 
rigation. 

In  Europe  their  fish-ponds  are  usually  stock¬ 
ed  with  the  carp,  tench  and  pike,  but  we  have 
a  fish  that  is  worth  them  all,  and  that  is  the 
James  River  of  North  Carolina  chub.  We  find 
it  hard  to  say  how  we  like  him  best — fighting 
gamely  for  his  life  (as  he  always  does)  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  or  smoking  on  the  board 
with  “  sauce  and  fixins  a  lay  Guy.”  Your  old 
Baltimore  friend,  unexcelled  if  not  unequalled 
in  his  profession.  How  could  he  be  other¬ 
wise,  growiug  up  under  the  eye  of  your  order 
old  frieud  King  David  1 

Now  that  the  land  is  webbed  over  with  rail¬ 
roads,  there  can  be  but  little  difficulty,  in  get¬ 
ting  this  noble  fish  any  where.  Doctor  Thorn¬ 
ton,  of  Rappahannock,  Virginia,  ranks  it  next 
to  the  salmon.  He  has  succeeded  perfectly 
in  transporting  them  alive  over  eighty  miles  of 
bad  road,  at  the  speed  of  ordinary  road-wagons. 
There  is  no  fish  that  will  thrive  belter ;  even  in 
small  ponds  they  sometimes  attain  15  pounds 
in  weight;  and  though  last,  not  leastyonng  wade 
Hampton,  (than  whom  there  is  no  better  author¬ 
ity)  says  it’s  a  crack  sporting  fish  1  F.  G.  S. 

-  aggfr-  »-»-♦  -gpn..  - 

The  name  tulip  is  derived  from  the  Turkish, 
and  the  flower  is  so  called  from  its  fancied  re- 
1  semldance  to  a  t urban, 
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Different  Kinds  of  Food  for  Soiling. 

Wheat  andRye. — The  earliest  food  which  can 
be  depended  upon  in  the  spring,  (Except  Bar- 
fey,  Ed.  F.  &  P.)  for  soiling,  is  wheat  or  rye.-*- 
\Ve  much  prefer  the  former,  as  it  is  sweeter 
and  more,  nutritious ;  nor  does  the  straw  be 
come  tough  and  harsh  so  soon  as  rye  ;  it  con¬ 
sequently  lasts  longer. 

Cultivation. — If  the  ground  be  not  already 
rich,  it  should  he  made  so.  ft  cannot  he  made 
too  rich  for  this  purpose.  Plow  deep,  har¬ 
row  fine  and  then  roll.  Now  take  an  extra 
quautity  of  seed,  and  sow  broadcast,  as  early  as 
the  last  of  August  or  the  first  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Flow  this  in,  about  three  inches  deep  with 
a  three-furrow  plow;  leave  the  land  in  its  rough 
state,  without  harrowing  or  rolling.  By  using 
an  extra  quantity  of  seed,  the  stalks  giovvfiner, 
sweeter,  and  more  tender;  and  by  leaving  the 
land  rough,  the  plant  is  not  so  likely  to  winter- 
kill.  Plowing  in  the  seed  has  further  advan¬ 
tage  ;  the  plant  strikes  a  deeper  root,  and  con¬ 
sequently  grows  stronger  than  if  lightly  har¬ 
rowed  in  ;  it  also  comes  up  in  rows,  as  if  driled 
which  gives  the  air  a  much  better  opportunity 
to  circulate  among  the  stalks  ;  thus  promoting 
a  more  rapi'dand  better  growth,  flow  everrank 
the  grain  may  grow  in  the  fall,  it  is  notadvisa- 
ble  to  feed  it  otFin  the  slightest  degree,  except 
in  a  southern  climate.  North,  the  grain  re¬ 
quires  all  of  its  fall  growth  to  protect  it  during 
the  winter,  and  insure  a  vigorousand  rapid  start 
in  the  spring. 

Orchard  Grass.  Lucerne,  Ray  Grass,  and  Clo¬ 
ver. — These  grasses  come  forward  first  in  spring 
in  the  order  mentioned,  although  they  ripen 
for  hay  about  the  same  time.  In  a  very  early 
season,  we  have  iiad  orchard  grass  in  a  dry, 
warm,  rieh  soil,  two  feet  high,  and  fit  for  soil¬ 
ing  in  the  latittude  of  40  degrees  30  minutes,  by 
the  last  ot  April:  it  however  cannot  generally 
be  depended  upon  in  this  latitude  before  the  last 
of  May. 

Cultivation. — For  Oorchard  and  Ray  grass, 
the  land  must  he  rich,  clean,  and  pulverized.  Sow 
each  kind  by  itself,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  early  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  then  harrow  and  roll.  Neither  clover 
nor  other  seed  should  be  sown  with  these 
grasses;  and  it  is  important  that  the  seed  he 
sown  thick  ;  otherwise  it  will  come  up  in  tufts, 
and  iua  few  years  be  almost  entirely  rooted 
out  by  other  grasses.  The  yield  is  very  large 
when  properly  cultivated.  We  have  taken  up¬ 
wards  of  three  tons  per  acre  of  well-cured  hay 
of  the  former.  For  hay,  neither  of  these  gras¬ 
ses  is  quite  so  good  as  timothey,  herdsgrass  or 
red  top.  This  ray  grass  must  not  he  confound¬ 
ed  with  rye  grss  nor  oat  grass.  It  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  either,  and  makes  the  finest  and  best 
of  lawns  for  our  country.  It  is  now  in  great 
request  in  this  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  soil¬ 
ing. 

Clover  should  be  sown  the  last  of  Felmary, 
or  early  in  March,  just  after  a  fall  of  snow,  if 
possible,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to  sixteen  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  at  least.  Whenever  there 
is  frost  upon  it,  especially  in  the  spring,  not  a 
hoof  should  be  allowed  to  cross  or  nibble  it  till 
the  sun  has  dried  off  the  frost.  We  have  seen 


j  a  small  (lock  of  sheep  ruin  a  whole  field  in  a 
single  hour,  by  pasturing  it  on  a  frosty  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  cultivation  of  lucerne  is  attended  with 
too  much  trouble  to  find  favor  at  the  high  price 
of  labor  in  the  United  States.  It  requires  a 
very  rich,  deep  warm  soil,  prepared  in  the 
best  manner.  Sow  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  in  drills  nine  to  eighteen  in¬ 
ches  apart,  the  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May, 
in  this  climate.  Iloe  it  well  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  and  keep  it  clear  of  weeds;  other- wise 
they  will  check  its  growth,  or  almost  entirely 
kill  it.  The  following  year,  it  may  he  cut  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  season  of  its  growth.  Af¬ 
ter  each  cutting,  liquid  manure,  or  a  light  rich 
compost  spread  over  it,  is  very  valuable. 

Indian  Corn. —  By  sowing  the  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  first  sowings,  this  may  be  had  from 
the  fore  part  of  July  till  late  in  November.  The 
pioper  time  for  cutting  corn  for  soiling,  is  when 
the  ear  is  well  set  on  the  stalk,  and  the  grain 
is  in  milk.  If  cut  before  this,  it  is  apt  to  scour 
the  stock,  and  it  is  not  so  nutritious  for  them. 

Cultivation. — IMow  very  deep — subsoil  if  pos¬ 
sible — you  cannot  make  the  land  too  rich.  Sow 
the  earlier  varieties  in  drills  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  apart;  the  latter  from  eigeteen 
to  thirty  inches ;  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds, 
either  by  the  hand  cultivator  or  hoes.  To  sow 
j  in  drills  is  far  better  than  broadcast,  as  the  air 
then  circulates  freely  among  the  stalks  and 
makes  a  much  healthier  and  better  growth. 
The  varieties  of  sweet  corn  are  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior  for  soiling  as  the  stalks  are  sweeter  and 
more  nutritious.  Not  so  great  a  growth  of 
stalks,  perhaps,  can  he  got  per  acre  ;  hut  the 
superior  quality  of  the  stalks  and  cars  more 
than  compensates  for  the  deficiency  in  quanti¬ 
ty- 

Millet. — Prepare  the  gjound  as  for  orchard 
grass,  and  sow  broadcast  or  in  drills  six  inches 
apart,  from  the  last  of  April  to  the  first  of  July. 
It  may  be  harrowed,  or  plowed  in  like  wheat, 
only  not  so  deep  by  one  inch.  It  should  he  cut 
for  soiling  when  the  stalks  are  in  flower  orjust 
as  it  is  going  out  of  flower. 

Oats  and  Buckwheat — Sow  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  millet. 

There  are  other  grains  and  grasses  which 
may  be  profitable  cultivated  for  soiling,  but  the 
above  are  the  most  important. 

Of  pumpkins,  cymlins,  sqashes,  sugar  beets, 
and  other  roots  which  ripen  in  the  fall, 
we  shall  not  at  present  speak,  as  it  would  make 
this  article  too  long. 

Treatment  of  Stock  under  the  Soiling  System. — 
Stock,  when  soiled,  should  have  a  free  range  of 
a  few  acres  at  least.  Exercise  in  the  open  air, 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  is  essential  to  their 
good  health  and  thrift.  Their  food  may  be 
thrown  in  small  bundles  on  the  clean  grass 
ground  ;  but  abetter  manner  for  feeding  is,  to 
place  the  food  in  common  hay  ricks,  standing 
on  legs  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
There  is  much  less  waste  by  adopting  this 
method.  If  fed  on  stalks,  the  corn  stalks  are  bet¬ 
ter  cut  up  fine  before  feeding,  in  a  machine 
made  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Every  par- 
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tide  of  them  will  then  be  consumed  with  avid- 
i  ty . 

Green  food  should  always  be  given  fresh  cut: 
if  allowed  to  lie  a  few  hours,  and  become  half 
wilted,  it  is  injurious  to  stock,  causing  disease, 
and  sometimes  death.  Be  very  careful  not  to 
feed  too  much  at  a  time,  otherwise  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  ltoven.  If  soiled  entirely,  stock  ought  to 
be  fed  live  times  a  day. — Am.  Agriculturist. 

Ground  Food  for  Stock. 

Few  persons  seem  to  ho  aware  of  the  ;m- 
portauce  of  grin  ling  every  variety  of  grain  be¬ 
fore  feeding  it  to  animals.  In  fattening  any 
kind  of  animal,  it  is  all  important.  There  is 
no  animal’s  stomach  that  can  digest  any  varie¬ 
ty  of  grain  with  a  cortical  covering.  All  ani¬ 
mals  that  swallow  a  single  kernel  without 
crushing,  void  it  whole  ;  and  what  is  singular 
alter  passing  the  ordeal  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  heat  and  digestive  organs  of  the  stomach  j 
and  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  the  seed  will 
still  germinate  and  grow.  Horned  cattle  are 
not  careful  c hewers  of  their  foo  l,  as  they  de¬ 
pend  upon  rumination  to  comminute  their  food 
properly,  in  which  grain,  meal  and  roots,  are 
never  brought  up  to  undergo  that  process. 

'i’lie  hog  is  a  notorious  gormandiser,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  chews  at  all  ;  and  it  is  said  of  three  hogs 
confined  in  a  narrow  stall,  and  only  the  first 
one  fed  what  corn  ho  can  eat,  the  middle  one 
will  fatten  fastest,  and  the  last  one  keep  in  good  * 
order.  The  horse  masticates  better,  but  age 
and  hard  fare  often  disable  him  from  perform¬ 
ing  such  duty  as  is  required  to  render  Ills  food 
lit  to  produce  the  nutriment  it  contains. 

The  stomach  is  a  macerating  vessel  where 
all  the  food  is  intended  to  be  disolved,  and  its 
nutritious  parts  to  he  taken  up  and  carried  to 
the  blood,  to  be  distributed  and  deposited  on 
all  the  tissues.  The  period  that  all  particles 
take  in  dissolving,  is  exactly  in  proportion  to 
theirbulk.  A  cube  of  salt  or  of  loaf  sugar,  if 
diveded  in  two,  will  dissolve  in  water  in  half 
the  time  it  would  whole;  as  will  metals  in  ac¬ 
ids,  or  ice  in  the  sun. 

In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  either  for 
profitable  expenditure  or  speedy  fattening  of 
animals  the  grinding  and  comminuting  the  food 
has  nearly  one  half  the  advantage  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  process;  and,  if  cooked,  saves  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  its  complicated  organs  and  nerves,  the 
exertion  of  cooking  it  there — as  cooked,  it  has 
to  be,  before  digestion.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
close  observers  that  fully  one  half  the  expense 
of  sustaining  and  fattening  is  saved. 

In  feeding  horses  and  cattle  for  simply  car¬ 
rying  them  through  the  winter,  if  what  grain 
they  are  entitled  to  was  ground  and  the  hay  or 
straw  cut,  mixed  and  properly  moistened,  the 
saving  would  amount  to -quite  an  item — every 
inch  of  hay  or  straw  will  be  eaten  and  nothing 
last.  Two-thirds  the  quantity  now  fed  in  racks 
for  the  horses  to  pull  under  their  feet,  and  that 
fed  to  cattle  on  the  ground,  and  trodden  down 
and  spoiled,  would  suffice  to  carry  stock  through 
the  winter.  Hut  habit  is  everything.;  it  is 
siro pger  than  the  ties  of  family  affection,  the 
good-will  and  confidence  of  the  world,  or  the 
hope  of  salvation,  as  is  eyinced  by  the  inebri- 
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ate — and  it  holds  good  in  all  t lie  duties  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  life.  If  we  had  been  habituated  from 
our  youth  to  cut,  cook  and  prepare  food  for  our 
valuable  animals,  the  most  beneficieftt  gifts  of 
the  Creator,  should  we  not  look  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  practice  of  waste  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  now  in  general  use! 

In  England,  where  necessity  teaches  people 
wisdom — where  ten  to  twenty  dollars  rent  is 
paid  for  an  acre  of  land — they  manage  things 
differently.  In  that  country,  where  the  best 
|  work  horses  in  the  world  are  kept  and  the  fat- 
!  test  animals  are  sent  to  market,  every  particle 
of  food  is  cut  and  ground  ;  and  horse’s  food 
often  baked  into  loaves.  Their  experience  has 
I  settled  the  most  economical  process  and  neccs- 
j  si  ty  enforces  it.  Our  whole  system  of  feeding 
!  is  wrong.  The  under-cover  stall  feeding  is  the 
|  only  true  one,  both  as  respects  the  saving  of 
provender,  the  comfort  of  the  animals,  and  the 
!  value  of  the  manure. — Rural  New  Yorker. 

Seeding  Thick  or  Thin. 

The  following  from  one  of  our  f'oregn  ex¬ 
changes,  contains  assertions,  which  will  be 
rather  startling  to  many  farmers  here,  where 
thick  sowing  is  generally  adopted  and  prefer¬ 
red. 

Experiments  on  a  small  scale  to  test  their 
truth  should  be  made  the  coming  fall,  and  next 
spring. 

“Repeated  experiments  have  proved  that  the 
capabilities  of  grains  of  corn,  whether  Wheat 
Barley  or  Orts  are  only  to  he  known  by  plant¬ 
ing  early,  thinly  and  singly;  and  in  order  for 
the  full  development  of  each  grain,  whether  on 
poororriclisoils.it  requires  to  he  planted  at 
leasts  feet  apart  square.  Although  the  notion 
of  planting  at  this  extreme  distance  may  be 
ridiculed  and  pronounced  illogical  by  thick 
seeders, yet  weconteud  that  by  judiciuos  manage¬ 
ment  on  good  and  well  prepared  soils,  and  by 
planting  early  in  September,  each  plant  of 
Wheat  thus  treated  will  invariably  not  fail  to 
produce  4000-fold,  and  half  a  pint  of  selected 
seed  is  thus  sufficient  to  plant  1  acre,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  it  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sahle  to  obtain  a  produce  of  4000  half  pints, 
equal  to  31  bushels,  and  1  peck  per  acre,  quite 
equal  to  the  average  yield  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  from  the  opposite  extreme  and  ordinary 
practice  of  sowing  256  half  pints,  or  2  bushels 
of  seed,  and  sometimes  more  to  the  acre. — 
Anomalous  as  this  may  appear,  yet  it  is  certain, 
and  defies  irrefragable  evidence  to  prove  the 
contrary,  that  whilst  4000-fold  is  thus  obtaina¬ 
ble  from  a  half  pint  of  seed,  not  30-fold  is  nor 
can  possibly  be  obtained  from  a  full  crop  of  256 
times  the  quantity,  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
thickness  ;  for,  were  it  so,  30  times  2  bushels 
would  be  the  average  yield,  viz.,  60  bushels 
per  acre  !  If  our  agricultural  friends  will  take 
the  trouble  to  plant,  or  thin  small  plots  of  their 
wheat  to  about  6  inches  by  12  apart,  or  about 
18 plants  to  the  square  yard  (the  distance  we 
believe  proper  for  obtaining  the  fullest  crops) 
their  expectations  wil  1  be  fully  realized.  As 
the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  on  Wheat  crops, 
if  not  already  done,  we  do  trust  that  some  nn- 
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prejudiced  fanners  will  take  the  trouble  to  | 
plant,  transplant,  or  thin  singly,  about  a  rod  at  , 
least  of  their  Barley  or  Oats  crops,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  their  fields,  when  it  has  been  up  about 
a  fortnight,  and  afterwards  keep  it  clean  by 
•hoeing  it  deeply  with  a  hack  hoe  ;  then  all  their 
doubt  of  the  i easouableness  of  this  expostula¬ 
tion  will  be  removed. 

[Hardy  A:  Son,  Seed  Growers,  Mai  don ,  Essex. 

- iiuaa-*-*"*  -Iftti - 

Turnip  Seed  from  the  Patent  Office. 

The  following  article  on  Turnip  Culture,  and  the 
proper  time  to  sow  in  different  States  should  have  ap¬ 
peared  earlier,  we  publish  it  now  however  for  future  , 
reference. 

We  have  received  for  distribution,  by  the  po-  j 
liteness  of  Dr.  Elwyn,  several  packages  of 
turnip  seed  forwarded  to  him  fiom  the  Patent 
Office;  and  also  a  large  package  of  the  same 
kind  of  seeds  from  the  Commissioner  of  Pat¬ 
ents,  which  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
tributing  to  our  friends  who  may  apply  while 
the  stock  holds  out.  We  copy  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  circular  of  Mr.  Mason,  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  and  a  list  of  the  varieties: 

MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  EXP K HIM KXTS. 

1.  The  varieties  known  as  Swedes  or  Ruta- 
Bagas  may  lie  sown  or  planted  in  drills  or 
ridges  twenty-five  inches  apart,  and  a  foot 
asunder  along  the  drills,  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  Fork,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  j 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  and  Oregon,  from  the  middle  of  | 
June  to  the  20th  of  July  ;  in  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Deleware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio.  j 
Kentucky',  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  from 
the 20th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August ;  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisian,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  "Utah  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,. l'rm  thelstof  August  to  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  and  even  later  in  the  more  Southern 
States.  The  ground  should  be  rich,  dry,  and 
well  prepared,  and  the  Plants  hoed  at  least 
twice  in  covrseof  theseasoti. 

2.  The  other  varieties  of  see  d  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Washington  Territo¬ 
ry,  and  Oregon,  from  the  loth  of  July  to  the  1st 
of  August;  in  New  Jersey',  Pennsylvania,  Del- 
ovvare,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  from  the  1st  to 
the20th  of  August;  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  Tennes¬ 
see,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
New  Nexico,  Utah,  and  California,  from  the  1st 
of  October  to  the  last  of  November,  and  in  the 
more  Southern  States,  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  land  most  suitable  should  be  a 
.light  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  freshly  manured 
if  necessary,  with  well  rotted  farmyard  dung,  or 
•‘•folded”  or  ‘‘yarded”  by  cattle  or  sheep,  or  by 
the  addition  of  guano,  bone-dust,  or  by  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime.  Land  newly  cleared  or 
burnt  over,  or  old  pasture  ground  ploughed 
J\\’0  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 


and  the  latter  fertilized  by'  wood  ashes,  will  of¬ 
ten  produce  an  excellent  yield.  The  sowing 
should  always  he  done  if  possible  just  before 
the  rain;  for  the  escape  from  the  fly  and  the 
success  of  the  crop  dedends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  quick  germination  and  a  rapid  growth 
at  first. 

The  crops  in  no  instance  should  lie  harvested 
until  after  the  general  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  the 
occurrence  of  a  heavy  trost.  A  careful  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  roots  and  tops  raised 
on  a  o'iven  space  of  ground  may  then  he  made 
by  mesurement  or  weight,  which  together  with 
other  circumstances  connected  with  their 
growth,  may  be  entered  in  a  tabular  form,  and 
returned  to  this  Office  by  mail. 

CHARLES  MASON, 

Commissioner. 

Names  of  Varieties: — No.  1  Skirviug’s  Swe¬ 
dish  Turnip.  2  River’s  Stubble  Swedish  Turnip, 
3  Laing’s  Swedish  Turnip,  4  Green-topped 
Swedish  Turnip,  5  Dube’s  Hybrid  Turnip,  6 
Green  topped  Six- week  Turnip,  J  Snow  Ball 
Turnip,  8  strap-leaved  Turnip,  'J  Small  Yellow 
Malta  Turnip,  10  White  Globe  or  Norfolk  Tur¬ 
nip,  11  Green  Round  or  Norfolk  Green  Turnip, 
12  Green  Globe  or  Green  Norfolk  Turnip,  13 
Golden  Ball  Turnip.  .14  Red  Globe  or  Norfolk 
Red  Turnip,  15  White  Tankard  or  Decanter 
Turnip,  10  Green  Tankard  or  Decanter  Turnip, 
17  Yellow  Tankard  or  Decanter  Turnip,  18 
Red  Tankard  or  Decanter  Turnip,  19  Green- 
topped  Scotch  Turnip.  20  Purple  topped  Scotch 
Turnip,  21  Skirving’s  Purple-topped  Scotch 
Turnip,  22  Early  Stone  or  Stubble  Stone  Tur¬ 
nip,  23  Yellow  Stone  Turnip,  24  lled-toppcd 
Stone  Turnip.  25  White  Dutch  Turnip,  2G  \  el- 
low  Dutch  Turnip. 

-  — Tj-  W*m'  - 


Agricueturai,  Division  of  the  Patent  Or- 
fic e. — Plant  lice  on  Grape.  Vines  : — \\  e  make  an 
extract  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  T  ownsed  Glover  on 
the  plant  louse,  to  be  published  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  agricultural  report; — ihe  plant  louse 
(Aphis)  is  very  destructive  to  young  shoots  and 
leaves  of  grape  vines,  as  they  suck  out  the  sap 
by  means  ot  a  piercer  or  trunk,  and  thus  en¬ 
feebled  the  system  of  the  plant,  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  these  insects  is  similar  to  that  ot  the 
cotton  louse.  Their  natural  enemies  me  also 
the  same,  as  they  are  destroyed  by  the  lady 
bin  ,  the  lace-wing  fly,  and  syrplius.  I  must 
however,  remark  that  the  minute  ichneumon 
fly  which  destroys  the  aphis  on  grape  vines,  dif¬ 
fers  essentially  from  that  of  the  cotton  louse, 
although  its  general  form  and  habits  are  the 
same. 

“When  the  vines  are  in  small  gardens  the 
best  remedy  to  destroy  this  pest  would  be  to 
syringe  the  plants  thoroughly,  both  on  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  sides  ot  the  foliage,  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  whale  oil  soap.  Dusting  the  leaves 
i  with  lime  has  also  been  recommended,  and  in  a 
\  green  house  these  lice  can  be  destroyed  by  a 
thorough  fumigation  with  the  smoke  ot  tobac- 
|  co. 

_ _ — aXfr  - - - 

The  fireside  educates  more  minds  than  the 
university. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Dogs. 

Mr.  Editor: — You  invite  all  your  subscri¬ 
bers  to  make  contributions  to  your  paper,  and 
as  you  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  you  will  please  ac¬ 
cept  this  for  mine,  and  bespeak  all  possible  in¬ 
dulgence  for  it  from  your  readers,  as  it  comes 
from  a  correspondent  who  does  not  pretend  to 
much  agricultural  knowledge,  and  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  credit  for  any  information  he  can  im¬ 
part;  but  he  thinks  he  knows  something  about 
‘•dogs,’’  and  may  venture  safely  to  talk  a  little 
about  them  and  their  connection  with  the 
planting  interests  of  the  country. 

If  the  naked  facts  were  stated,  that  there  is 
a  branch  of  business  by  which  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  unproductive  lands  ot  this  State 
could  easily  lie  made  profitable  with  scarcely 
;iny  labor  01  expense — by  which  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  people  could  be  increased  to  the 
extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — by 
which  the  poor  would  find  an  easy  and  ready 
relief,  both  in  subsistence  and  employment — 
by  which  industry  could  find  a  new  channel 
and  labor  be  profitably  diversified — by  which 
the  fertilizing  materials  of  the  planter  could  be 
increased  to  an  amazing  extent  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost — by  which  the  Southern  States 
could  have  an  additional  staple,  and  acquire 
new  means  of  independence — and  it  were  also 
stated  that  all  this  might  be  done,  were  it  not 
for  a  single  obstacle — the  question  would  quickly 
be  asked,  What  is  it  that  so  blocks  up  the 
path  of  planters  to  independence  and  comfort  ? 
Would  it  not  he  hard  for  a  sensible  man  to  have 
to  reply,  ‘‘  It  is  a  dog!”  Would  it  not  bring  a 
blush  to  his  face,  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
say,  that  this  creature  of  fleas  and  filth,  in  this 
land  of  intelligence  and  refinement — in  this  day 
of  advancement  and  progress,  should  oppose 
himself  successfully  to  the  general  prosperity 
af  the  country  !  Yet  such  is  the  fact,  for  he 
stands  out  confessedly,  the  most  mischievous 
animal  known  to  the  planter  since  the  days  of 
hears  and  wolves.  The  comforts  and  amuse¬ 
ments  of  this  howling,  mischievous  tame-wolf, 
are  allowed  to  block  up  man’s  progress,  and  the 
lord  of  creation  consents  to  adapt  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  peculiar  tastes  and  propensities  of 
a,  dog!  There  was  a  time  in  the  early  history 
of  this  country,  when  the  wolf  followed  his 
>wu  legitimate  calling,  that  the  planters  con¬ 
federated  to  defend  themselves.  But  now  that 
he  dog  has  taken  up  his  vocation,  he  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  follow  it  up  in  peace,  and  is  protected  by 
a  kind  owner  in  committing  the  very  crimes 
for  which  the  whole  race  of  wolves  has  been 


doomed  to  die.  And  when  we  look  around 
for  something  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
!  destruction  caused  by  them,  we  find  little  else 
j  but  noise  and  fleas  to  make  up  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  the  country  has  to  sustain  on 
\  account  of  them.  The  negro,  aping  his  mas¬ 
ter,  must  have  his  pets,  also — and  thus  both 
whites  and  blacks,  most  patriotically  raise  up 
these  nuisances  to  prey  upon  their  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  simply  because  they  choose  to  indulge 
in  the  profitable  business  of  playing  with  dogs. 
This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  such  a  monstrous  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  the  people  of  this  State,  that  1  have 
chosen  the  ‘rilog”  as  my  theme,  and  shall  brief¬ 
ly  attempt  to  show  the  particular  mischief  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  then  suggest  a  remedy. 

There  is  not  a  planter  in  the  State,  of  such 
humble  means  that  lie  could  not  keep  as  many 
as  ten  sheep — the  average  would  be  very  much 
larger — and  they  would  all  do  so  if  permitted 
by  those  lord ly'  quadrupeds  that  make  a  living 
by  sucking  eggs  and  killing  sheep;  their  other 
employments  consisting  in  furnishing  amuse¬ 
ment  for  the  idle  moments  of  those  who  have 
never  learned  the  value  of  time.  The  certain¬ 
ty  of  having  them  all  destroyed,  prevents 
thousands  of  industrious  planters  from  keeping 
flocks  adapted  to  their  means;  and  thus,  not 
only  is  their  individual  comfort  materially  les¬ 
sened,  but  a  source  of  income  is  shut  out  that 
might  he  made  as  profitable  as  any  other.  Al¬ 
though  the  sheep  is  so  valuable  for  wool,  flesh 
and  fertility  added  to  the  soil,  its  costs  little  or 
nothing  to  raise  and  keep  them.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  tried  it,  knows  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  and  has  felt  how  sore  the  grievance  that 
nothing  stands  in  his  way  in  raising  them  but 
dogs.  The  country  is  overrun  with  them,  and 
the  only  kind  that  ought  to  be  tolerated,  and  are 
fewest  in  number,  being  those  that  are  required 
for  protection  at  night,  and  if  valuable  in  that 
way,  are  also  required  to  be  confined  in  the  day¬ 
time  on  account  of  their  fierceness.  The  great¬ 
est  number  of  them  are  of  those  kept  for  the 
chase  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  chased,  or 
as  ornaments  for  the  parlor,  yard  or  streets, 
and  consumers  of  what  the  poor  are  starving 
for.  These  do  the  mischief,  and  are  of  great¬ 
er  injury  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
than  all  the  abolitionists  in  the  world.  If  we 
were  rid  of  them,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  every  planter  to  provide  more  easily  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  his  income  without  ever  feeling 
the  expense, 

Such  being  the  mischief,  what  ib-  the  rem¬ 
edy.  The  easiest  form  would  be  for  the  leg- 
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islaturc  to  impose  a  tax  upon  them,  and  unless 
confined  within  the  enclosures  of  their  owners, 
tnilke  it  justifiable  dogicidc  for  any  one  to  take  j 
their  lives,  as  they  do  those  of  the  sheep,  provi.  ! 
(led  they  be  not  found  in  the  company  of  their  j 
owners  or  some  member  of  his  family.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  confine  a  dog  to  the  premises 
of  his  owner.  It  has  been  done  by  a  great  rna* 
ny.  and  could  be  done  by  all  if  they  had  a  mo¬ 
tive.  If  the  well-being  of  the  neighborhood  is 
not  a  sufficient  one,  then  the  legislature  can 
bring  the  matter  nearer  home  by  an  appeal  to 
the  pocket  in  a  form  that  will  do  as  much  for 
the  treasury  ns  would  compensate  the  people 
for  the  mischief  that  would  still  be  done,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  care  that  could  be  taken.  If 
as  useful  a  being  as  a  negro  can  be  taxed  seven¬ 
ty-five  cents,  for  the  support  of  government, 
where  can  be  the  harm  of  taxing  such  a  dan- 
crerous  animal  as  a  dog,  to  the  extent  of  one 
dollar.  If  he  be  valuable  as  a  protector,  that 
sum  would  be  very  low  ;  and  if  not  valuable,  the 
owner  had  best  part  with  him  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  will  secure  to  the  owner  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  dog,  and  the  public  the  means  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  possibility  of 
mischief  when  allowed  to  range  beyond  the 

enclosure  of  bis  owner. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  plan¬ 
ter  to  have  some  protection  against  this  evil, 
but  so  far,  none  has  been  provided.  This  has 
been  owing  to  several  causes.  One  is,  that 
very  few  legislators  desire  the  notoriety  of  fight¬ 
ing  against  dogs,  and  their  moral  courage  can’t 
stand  the  imputation  of  conferring  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  upon  the  people,  in  the  slightest  degree,  at 
their  own  expense.  Another  isi  that  populari¬ 
ty-seekers  fear  to  deny  to  any  one  the  privilege 
of  doing-  all  the  mischief  he  pleases.  Were  it 
not  for  reasons  like  these,  such  a  law  would 
have  been  passed  long  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hop¬ 
ed  that  they  have  had  their  influence  long 
enough.  It  is  time  now  that  some  true  friend 
to  his  country,  would  dare  to  do  what  lie  ought 
to,  and  give  the  planters  an  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  being  their  benefactor.  The  law  pro¬ 
posed  is  the  best  that  the  writer  can  think  of. 
Will  the  reader  suggest  a  better?  If  not,  let 
this  be  tried,  and  let  hill  and  valley  resound  with 
the  bleating  of  sheep  instead  of  the  barking  of 
dogs.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
law-maker  adapting  his  phraseology  to  the 
idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  and  this  has  deter¬ 
red  many  from  attempting  to  carry  out  a  good 
principle.  That  nothing  may  be  lost  without 
an  effort,  it  may  be  suggested  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  to  raise  supplies  in  the  follow¬ 


ing  form  would  answer  the  purpose:  ‘-One 
dollar  upon  each  and  every  owner  or  occupant 
ofa  plantation  or  lot.  as  the  case  may  be,  per 
annum  for  each  and  every  dog  kept  upon  his  > 
premises  by  the  owner  or  occupant  as  afore¬ 
said,  or  permitted  to  be  kept  by  others.  And 
to  carry  out  the  further  intention  of  allowing 
them  to  be  despatched  if  found  off  such  prem¬ 
ises,  it  might  be  provided,  ‘-that  all  dogs  here¬ 
after  found  without  the  enclosures  of  their  own¬ 
ers,  and  not  within  immediate  presence,  or  of 
some  white  member  of  the  family,  should  be 
considered  as  public  nuisance,  and  may  be  des¬ 
troyed,  as  such” — or  something  to  that  effect. 

This  is  far  enough  to  carry  a  chapter  on 
‘‘Dogs” — but  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  drop¬ 
ped  here.  Could  not  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  take  it  up,  and  ask  of  the  legislature  to 
make  some  provision  of  this  kind?  It  would 
come  with  a  good  grace  from  that  quarter,  for 
they  are  planters,  and  know  full  well  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  some  remedy  provided.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  prove  in  this  way  that 
they  intend  to  be  reallv  useful,  and  not  spend 
their  time  and  money  in  making  and  giving 

away  silver  cups  and  pitchers. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  done — are  you 
sorry  that  you  extended  so  general  an  invi¬ 
tation?  Ifso,  you  must  take  care  next  time  how 
you  throw  out  your  net,  for  you  see  that 
you  are  liable  to  catch  fish  that  you  may  not 
want,  as  well  as  others  you  are  fishing  for. 

“Mutton.’’ 

Remarks.— Very  far  from  being  sorry,  or  repen¬ 
ting  our  general  invitation  for  contributions,  especial¬ 
ly  when  we  can  have  such  dishes  set  before  us  as 
“  Mutton”  furnishes.  We  are,  of  all  meats,  most  fond 
of  mutton,  and  all  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  our 
opposition  to  the  dog  mania  that  too  generally  prevails 
in  the  State.  We  have  long  thought  that  a  tax  on 
dogs  would  prove  to  be  the  best  remedy  for  the 
evil. — Ed. 

-  •  I  *  - 

For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

4<  Do  Peas  injure  Corn  when  Planted  To¬ 
gether”— Again. 

George  Seaborn — Dear  Sit:  Some  times 
when  reading  your  strong  appeals  to  subscri¬ 
bers  to  contribute  from  their  stores  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience  and  observation,  in  order  that 
the  F.  &  P.  may  be  made  up  of  as  much  orig¬ 
inal  matter  as  possible,  I  feel  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  contributing  my  mite,  but  it  usually 

ends  without  doing  anything. 

In  your  July  number,  the  question  is  further 

discussed,  whether  ‘‘peas  injure  corn  when 
planted  together;”  and  I  am  reminded  by  it 
of  what  I  saw  in  the  spring  of  1835:  An  old 
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man,  a  Mr.  McMullen,  living  in  Lowndes  county 


just  above  the  Florid  line,  was  noted  for  his 
success  in  raising  corn.  He  was  a  small  plan¬ 
ter  or  farmer,  working  only  two  or  three  hands, 
and,  of  course,  laboring,  himself,  with  them  ; 
and  having  every’ thing  done  in  a  neat  and  ex¬ 
act  manner.  I  called  on  him  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April,  and  found  him  planting  corn  in  a 
piece  of  second  year's  ground,  dropping  him¬ 
self,  a  grain  in  a  place,  three  feet  apart,  with 
much  care  in  drills  about  five  feet  wide,  and  his 
wife  following  and  dropping  a  single  cow-pea  1 
near  every  grain  of  corn — both  neatly  covered 
with  the  hoe.  This  led  to  a  conversation,  in 
which  he  stated  this  to  have  been  his  practice 
for  thirty  years — that  he  had  never  perceived 
any  injury  to  the  product  of  corn — that  the  sin¬ 
gle  vine  did  not  prove  too  heavy  for  the  corn¬ 
stalk— and  that  his  pea  crop  never  missed,  ei¬ 
ther  in  wet  or  dry  seasons,  making  from  half  j 
to  two-thirds  as  many  bushels  of  peas  as  of  j 
corn  to  the  acre,  when  the  peas  were  picked. 
He  further  stated  that  the  vines  were  very  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  way  in  pulling  fodder.  Mr.  McM. 
was  a  plain,  labor  lig  man,  of  excellent  char¬ 
acter  for  truth  and  honesty. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  with  such  an  example, 
you  will  expect  me  to  give  the  result  of  my 
own  experiments  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
while  I  can  only  make  the  shameful  admission 
that  I  never  tried  the  plan  once,  although  hav¬ 
ing  fu  11  confidence  in  Mr.  McM.,  which  only 
shows  what  slaves  we  are  to  habit,  and  bow 
easily  we  yield  to  our  ignorant,  careless  over¬ 
seers,  if  they  oppose  u  hat  will  give  them  a  little 
extra  trouble. 

I  have  been  making  some  experiments  for 
the  last  three  years,  in  sowing  down  peas  with 
oats  in  February,  and  think  the  results  of 
much  interest,  to  those  expecially,  who  have 
worn  lands  to  reclaim,  hut  not  enough  open  to 
let  a  portion  lie  wholy  idle-  My  wish  is  to 
make  these  experiments  known,  as  a  guide  to 
others,  but  will  defer  it  until  that  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  fully  closed. 

The  directions  of  T.  II.  S\,  uhow  to  make  a 
wheat-house ,”  in  your  August  number,  have  also 
revived  some  old  reminiscences  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Between  45  and  50  years  ago  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  of  constructing  a  house  to  sun  wheat, 
was  used  at  Rockcell  farm  near  your  village, 
and  continued  for  many  years  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess.  The  only  difference  I  remember  in  ma¬ 
king  it  was,  that  it  was  covered  with  a  hip-roof 
instead  of  a  gable,  and  of  course  the  north  wall 
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was  12  or  18  inches  higher  than  that  on  the 
south,  side,  and  the  roof  Was  rolled  off  end-way# 
instead  of  side-ways ,  on  two  plates  Or  ways,  of 
like  elevation. 

But,  ‘‘T.  M.  S.’’  omits  off 6'  p.i'rficular  in  the 
process  of  sunning,  that  1  know  to  be  important 
to  drive  away  or  destroy  weevil  in  wheat.  It 
is  to  put  up  the  Wheat  in  this  sim-house  in  the 
chaff,  and  only  wihiio'w  it  as  you  wish  to  have 
it  ground,  Until  the  weather  becomes  cold. 

The  process  of  sunning  will  be  found  most  ef-* 
fectua.1  if  the  roof  is  not  o petted  earlier'  than  9 
a.  in.,  and  again  replaced  by  3  o’clock,  p.  in., 
and  then,  only  in  very  clear  hb’t  weather.  Du¬ 
ring  these  hours,  it  should  lie  often'  and  well 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom.  The  hotter  it  is 
closed  up,  and  more  neatly  the  cover  or  roof  is 
fitted  on  to  exclude  both  air  and  light,  the 
more  certain  will  it  prove  effectual  iri  dewing 
out  weevi I. 

If  any  of  the  old  agriculturists  oT  that  day 
are  still  left  in  your  neighborhood,  they  can 
tell  you  how  eagerly  the  wheat  raised  at  Rock¬ 
cell  was  sought  after  for  seed-wheat,  on  account 
of  its  soundness,  as  well  as  purity.  W. 

Tallahassee,  27th  August ,  f855. 

The  Culture  of  Corn. 

Mu.  Editor:  — I  notice  in  the  May  number 
of  1855,  a  piece  on  the  culture  of  corn,  signed 
W.  W.  Gilmer.  He  says,  on  rich  bottom  land 
corn  will  do' four  feet  by  15  inches,  two- stalks. 
That  looks  too  thick  ;  will  it  do  ?  I  hael thought 
that  I  cultivate  as  good  bottom  land  as  Mr., 
any  body  ;  but  I  only  plant  4A  feet  by  1'8  inch 
es,  one  stalk  ;  that  will  make  50  bushels  or  the 
rise  of  good  corn.  A  Small  Planter-. 

Remarks — What' say  you,- corn  planters?  We  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  thin  planting.  See  an  article 
selected  on  thin  planting,  in  another  column.— Edv 

Cultivating  too  Much  Land. 

“The  farmers  generally  attempt  to  cultivate' 
too  much  land.  The  disadvantages  arising  from? 
this  cause,  are  many  and  obvious.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say,  that  the  lands  cultivated  in 
the  country  are  capable,  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  of  producing  twice  as  much  as  they 
now  produce.” 

When  will  the  farmers  of  the  South  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  this  truth  ?  There  is  no  one  thing 
contributes  so  much  to  retard  our  Agriculture, 
as  the  folly  of  cultivating  too  much  land. 

In  die  first  place  no  farmer  should  think  of 
manageing  80  or  100  acres  of  land'  with  one 
or  two  hands.  It  is  bad  economy  to  do  so  ; 
nothing  can  be  expected  from-  it  but  poverty — 
poverty  of  both  land  and  purse.  IIow  much 
better  it  Would  be  to  cultivate  half  tlie  number 
of  acres,  or  less,  and  do  it  well.  It  costs  just 
as  much  to  plow  an  acre  that  will  yield  10' 
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bushels  of  corn,  as  one  that  will  yield  50  or  a 
100  bushels.  The  difference  in  hoeing  would 
he  the  same.  It  will  require  the  same  amount 
of  fencing  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
the  same  tax  will  have  to  he  paid  on  each.— 
Why  not,  therefore,  plow  less,  and  plow  deeper  ! 
why  not  cultivate  less  land  and  manure  more? 
Farmers,  many  of  them,  appear  to  forget  that 
they  have  a  good  productive  farm  just  under¬ 
neath  the  one  they  are  cultivating,  equally  and 
perhaps  much  more  productive  than  the  one  on 
the  surface. 

Turn  up  this  farm,  then,  and  use  a  deep  sub¬ 
soil  plow' — expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
frost,  and  thereby  double  your  crop. 

Hut  the  surface  farm— if  there  are  any  scru¬ 
ples  about  disturbing  the  one  immediately  un¬ 
derneath— may  he  greatly  increased  in  produc¬ 
tiveness  by  properly  manuring  it.  Let  a  por;; 
tion  of  spring  work  be  devoted  to  carting  out 
manure  on  the  land  that  is  lobe  cultivated.— 
He  assured  that  no  labor  w  ill  pay  better.  If 
any  one  lias  doubts  on  the  subject,  let  him  try 
an  acre  of  thin  land  without  and  another  with 
manure.  And  if  lie  desires  to  bo  still  more 
utilitarian  in  bis  investigations,  let  him  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  manure  from  the  value  of  in¬ 
creased  crop,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
much  better  to  manure  one  acre  well  than  cul¬ 
tivate  two  without  manure. 

Hut  let  him  try  the  experiment  of  both  plow¬ 
ing  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  manuring  well, 
and  he  will  forever  abandon  the  idea  of  cultiva¬ 
ting  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate  well. 

Farmers!  think  of  these  tilings;  do  more 
— practice  them,  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  regret  that  you  did  not 
cultivate  more  kind. — Laurensville  Herald. 

Founder  in  Horses. — I  send  you  a  recipe-  for 
founder  in  horses,  which  I  have  never  seen  in 
print.  I  have  used  and  recommended  it  for 
fifteen  years,  and  so  fur  as  my  experience  goes 
it  is  a  sure  and  speedy  remedy.  Take  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  pulverized  alum,  pull  the  horse’s 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth  as  far  as  possible  and 
throw  the  alum  down  his  throat;  let  go  of  his 
tongue  and  hold  up  his  head  until  he  swallows; 
in  6  hours  time  (no  matter  how  bad  the  founder) 
he  will  be  fit  for  moderate  service.  I  have 
seen  this  remedy  tested  so  often  with  perfect 
success,  that  I  would  not  make  five  dollars  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  horse  foundered,  (if  done  recently,) 
and  one  that  was  not.  F.  L.  PERU  AM. 

Country  Gentleman. 

Albany,  Oregon,  Territory. 

Peas  and  Sweet  Potatoes  for  Fattening 
Hogs. — Mr.  Nathan  Winslow  of  Perquimous 
county,  fattens  hogs  for  slaughter  and  sale,  as 
w’ell  us  for  his  own  consumption  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  peas  and  sweet  potatoes.  From  the 
1st  to  the  15th  of  September,  the  hogs  turned 
on  a  pea  field.  At  the  same  time,  a  small 
portion  of  the  sweet  potato  ground  is  fenced 
off.  The  woodland  is  close  at  hand,  and  the 
hogs  are  turned  therein  every  day.  This  is 
done  because  he  deems  it  better  for  the  health 
of  the  hogs.  Every  night,  alternately,  the 
hogs  are  turned  into  the  pea  fields  and  the 


I  potatoes — new  portions  of  ihe  latter  being 
brought  in  as  the  first  enclosed  are  exhau.-tuil. 
thus  kept  on  peas  and  potatoes  alone  (for  lie 
supposed  they  get  very  little  from  the  wood  ) 
The  hogs  become  very  fat.  For  change  of  loo  >, 
and  late  in  the  fattening,  swill  is  added  to  the 
food,  made  of  turnips,  boiled  with  a  little  corn 
meal,  and  seasoned  with  salt. — Mr.  Winslow 
is  confident  that  the  corn  consumed  (luring  the 
whole  t  ime  of  fattening  does  not  exceed  the 
average  of  a  peck  for  each  hug;  therefore,  the 
fattening  is  due,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  to  corn, 
and  almost  entirely  to  the  peas  and  potatoes. 
Peas  alone  will  fatten  very  consideahly,  hut 
not  enough  to  make  good  pork.  Hut  with 
potatoes,  the  hogs  are  not  only  made  very 
fat,  but  their  fat  is  even  more  firm  and  white 
than  of  hogs  fattened  on  corn.  After  cold 
weather  requires  that  potatoes  should  be  dug, 
they  are  boiled  before  being  fed  to  the  hogs. 
Mr.W  inslovv  is  a  very  large  successful  raiser  of 
hogs,  and  seller  of  pork.  I  learn  from  others 
that  bis  pork,  fat  tend  as  above  stated,  is  deemed 
the  best  in  the  markets. —  Southern  Planter. 


Fleas,  Bedbugs,  Etc. — A  writer  in  the  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Chronicle  recommends  the  use  of  oil 
of  wormwood  to  keep  off  the  insects  above  nam¬ 
ed.  Put  a  few  drops  on  a  handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  folded  muslin,  and  put  in  the  bed  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these  tribes  can 
bear  wormwood,  and  the  hint  is  specially  com¬ 
mended  to  travellers  who  are  liable  to  fall 
among  the  tappers  of  blood. 

- — ♦♦•  BP"  - - 

Salt  for  Horses. — A  person  who  kept  sixteen 
horses,  made  the  following  experiments  with 
seven  of  them,  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
cat  salt  with  their  feed  : 

Lumps  of  rock  salt  were  laid  in  their  man¬ 
gers.  These  lumps,  previously  weighed,  were 
examined  regularly,  to  ascertain  what  quantity, 
weekly,  had  been  consumed;  and  it  was  repeat¬ 
edly  found  that  whenever  these  horses  were 
fed  on  hay  or  corn,  they  consumed  only  two 
and  a  half  or  three  ounces  per  day,  and  when 
they  were  fed  with  new  hay,  they  took  six  oun¬ 
ces  per  clay.  This  fact  should  convince  us  of 
the  expediency  of  permitting  our  cattle  the 
free  use  ofsaltatall  times;  and  it  cannot  be  giv¬ 
en  in  so  convenient  a  form  as  rock  salt,  it  be¬ 
ing  much  more  palatable  than  the  other  in  a  re¬ 
fined  state,  and  by  far  cheaper.  A  good  lump 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  box  by  the  side  of 
the  animal,  without  fear  that  it  will  ever  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  excess. — Cultivator . 

- mjM  - 

Common  Salt,  a  Remedy  for  Worms  and  In. 

sects. 

Professor  Mapes  states  that  common  salt  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  will  do  away  with  every  grub, 
wire  worm,  or  other  lesser  insects,  so  destruct¬ 
ive  of  corn  and  other  vegetables. 

lie  applies  it  us  a  top  dressing  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  six  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  says  ; 

“I  apply  that  quantity  every  year  to  every 
acre  of  my  land;  and  since  adopting  this  prac¬ 
tice,  I  have  never  lost  a  plant  by  grubs.  My 
neighbors,  who  are  afraid  to  try  salt,  continue 
to  lose  theirs  and  are  compelled  to  buy  my 
cabbage  and  other  plants,  to  reset  their  beds,” 
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Its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  composed  of*  chlorine  and 
soda,  and  these  ingredients  are  defective  in 
many  soils*  It  also  has  the  piopeity  of  at¬ 
tracting  and  retaining  moistuie,  as  well  as  am¬ 
monia  and  other  gases  which  add  to  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  Our  farmers  can  easily  test 
it  in  a  small  way  by  procuring  the  refuse  salt  of 
packing  houses;  or  it  will  not  he  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  experiment  to  procure  even  fiesli  salt 
for  the  purpose. 

Cooking  and  Digestion. 

A  mixed  diet  of  bread,  meat  and  vegetables, 
is  better  than  any  of  the  three  alone;  meat  sat¬ 
isfies  the  appetite  more  completely  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  either  of  the  other  two  ;  and, 
if  a  choice  must  be  made  between  bread  and 
vegetables,  the  bread  should  lie  chosen.  Most 
kinds  of  game  are  easy  of  digestion.  Roast  beef 
and  mutton  are  the  most  easy  of  digestion  of  all 
butcher-meats.  It  is  a  fact  worth  remember¬ 
ing,  that  roasting  and  broiling  are  the  modes 
of  cooking  meat  which  best  suit  the  stomach  ; 
this  is  proved  by  a  comparison  ot  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  digestion  of  different  sorts  of 
food.  Thus,  beef  or  mutton  roasted  or  broiled, 
rather  Underdone,  are  digested  in  three  hours — 


HOURS. 

Pork,  broiled . 3| 

Salt  pork,  broiled . 4^ 

Pork,  roasted . 51 

Salt  beef,  cold,  boiled . 41 

Soft  eggs . I  to  3 

Hard  boiled,  or  fried  eggs . Li 

Venison,  broiled . 12 

Veal,  broiled . 4 

Veal,  fried . --4 h 

Heart,  fried . 4 

Rice . 1 

Milk,  boiled . 2 

Rrcad . 3£ 


Fruit  and  vegetables  require  from  two  to  four 
hours,  according  to  quality  and  mode  of  cook¬ 
ing.  Potatoes  roasted  and  baked,  and  raw  cab¬ 
bages,  are  digested  in  two  hours  and  a  half; 
but  boiled  potatoes  need  another  hour,  and 
boiled  cabbage,  with  vinegar,  four  hours  and  a 
half. 

- u—38  ♦♦♦  - 

Some  one  having  stated  that  the  best  way 
to  preserve  apples  from  rotting,  was  to  pack 
them  in  salt,  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  tried  the  experiment.  He  says  they 
have  kept  for  three  years,  and  would  keep 
eternally,  if  they  waited  for  him  to  eat  them. 
The  saline  particles  so  mix  with  the  apples, 
that  you  can’t  eat  one  of  them  without  fan¬ 
cying  you  are  chewing  a  piece  of  Lot’s  wife! 
- ■' - 

From  the  Ohio  Cultivator. 

Preserving  Winter  Apples— Orchard  Manage¬ 
ment. 

The  result  of  twenty  years’  experience  in 
Keeping  apples  may  all  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words,  viz: — Keeping  them  dry,  cool,  and  en¬ 
tirely  shielded  from  the  external  air.  After 
trying  numerous  experiments,  I  have  finaly 
adopted  the  following-  method  as  being  the 
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cheapest  and  most  expeditious: 

I  commence  gathering  wlniter  fruit  about 
the  first  of  10th  mo.,  (October,)  and  firm h  if 
possible  by  the  20th  of*  the  same;  generally 
commencing  with  Raritan  Sweet  Scallop 
Gilliflower  and  Seek-no-further,  as  these  kind 
areapt  to/all  unless  early  picked — leaving  those 
kinds  least  affected  by  early  frost,  and  which 
are  most  tenacious  of  the  parent  stem  till  the 
last.  Hard  frosts  are  injurious  to  apples  for 
late  keeping.  After  the  dew  is  off  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  become  dry  in  the  morning.  I  commence 
picking,  with  the  hand,  and  put  them  imme¬ 
diately  and  carefully  into  ivellmacle  flour  barrels, 
or  barrels  made  expressly  for  that  purpose — 
(they  should  he  air  tight ) — head  them  up,  lav 
them  down  on  their  sides,  and  when  done 
gathering,  wheel  them  to  an  out  house  or  open 
shed  where  I  let  them  remain  until  severe 
weather  sets  in,  when  they  are  taken  into  the 
cellar  and  remain  undisturbed  till  wanted  for 
the  market.  . 

It  would  be  better  to  take  them  under  shelter 
each  day  as  they  are  picked,  to  prevent  the  sun 
from  shining  on  the  barrels  ;  for,  ns  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  whole  secret  of  preserving  apples  is  in 
keeping  them  as  dry  and  cool  ns  possible  with¬ 
out  freezing.  Apples  should  be  picked  only  in 
dry  weatiier.  I  have  a  cellar  expressly  fitted 
up  for  keeping  apples,  as  it  will  not  do  for  the 
cellar  to  he  warm  enough  to  keep  other  vegeta¬ 
bles.  It  must  be  well  ventilated.  I  leave  my 
cellar  windows  open  through  the  winter,  unless 
in  very  severe  -weather  ;  and  when  warm  weath¬ 
er  approaches,  I  close  them  through  the  dav 
and  open  them  at  night.  When  the  air  is 
warmer  outside,  than  in  the  cellar,  I  keep  all 
closed  up  tight ;  and  vice  versa. 

I  never  repack  or  open  my  apples,  for  in  so 
doing  it  lets  in  a  new  agent  of  decomposition; 
the  air  that  is  fixed  in  the  barrels  become  in  a 
great  measure  deprived  ofits  decomposing  pro¬ 
perties. 

Having  a  scanty  supply  of  barrels  last  fall  at 
gathering  time,  I  had  a  lot  of  old  salt  barrels 
recoopered,  making  them  nearly  air  tight.  Into 
a  part  of  these  I  put  Wine  Saps.  On  opening 
them  late  in  the  spring,  I  found  they  had  kep'l 
one  hundred  per  cent,  better  than  the  same  va¬ 
riety  that  were  put  in  other  barrels,  which  1 
attribute  to  saline  influences- 

My  friend,  Dr.  Potter,  of  Eden  Deleware 
county,  showed  me  late  in  the  spring,  apples 
of  the  variety  called  Peck’s  Pleasant,  or  small 
Greening,  which  he  had  kept  in  barrels  in  his 
icehouse.  They  were  apparently  as  hard  ami 
sound  as  when  plucked  from  the  tree.  You 
are  aware  that  this  variety  ripens  about  mid¬ 
winter. 

Among  the  fifty  or  sixty  kinds  of  winter  ap¬ 
ples  I  have  fruiting,  1  find  the  May  and  Red 
Russet  to  be  the  best  keepers.  The  latier  I 
have  kept  through  two  winters  and  sold  them 
in  your  market  the  second  spring. 

I  have  at  different  times  tried  the  plan  foi 
keeping  apples  recommended  by  the  late  Noah 
Webster,  to  wit:  Packing  them  in  close  barrels 
in  alternate  layers  of*  kiln-dried  sand.  This  is 
the  best  method  for  keeping  apples  late  I  have 
ever  tried.  Rut  it  is  attended  with  too  much 
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labor  and  inconvenience  to  be  profitable.  In! 
this  manner  I  have  kept  the  Westfield,  Seek- 
no-further  and  Scallop  Gilliflower,  sound  and 
fair  through  the'  summer. 

A  very  great  error  in  inanging  apples,  used  to 
be,  and  still  practiced  by  many  fruit  growers,  \ 
that  of  putting  apples  in  bins,  or  on  garret 
floors  to  go  through  the  “sweating  process,” 
leaving  them  until  they  become  shrivelled  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  away  in  their  winter  quaters. 
Thus  the  apple  loses  its  flavor  as  well  as  its 
vitality;  for  the  aroma  that  escapes  from  the 
apple  by  being  thus  exposed  to  the  warm  at¬ 
mosphere  is  nothing  less  than  minute  particles 
of  the  apple  itself.  I  have  observed  that  late 
keeping  apples  as  a  general  thing,  have  thicker 
rinds  than  those  that  mature  earlier.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  the  May  Apple  and  Rox- 
bury  Bussot.  If  I  am  correct  in  this  observa¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  close 
keeping ;  for  the  rind  serves  as  a  protection 
against  the  escape  of  the  aroma,  of  the  apple, 
and  consequently  against  the  effects  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  There  is  no  apple  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  emits,  a  greater  odor  than  tiie 
Summer  Queen  ;  and  none  more  frail. 

I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  there  being 
anything  peculiar  in  the  adaptedness  of  my  soil 
for  apples.  It  difFers  but  little  from  the  soil  of 
other  orchards  in  the  neighborhood,  yet  I  have 
been  more  successful  in  keeping  the  same  va¬ 
rieties  than  my  neighbors,  which  1  attribute 
solely  to  greater  care  in  the  management  of 
them.  The  soil  is  what  I  suppose  would  be 
called  gravelly  loam. 

I  avoid  heavy  pruning,  which  I  think  is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  tree,  but  deleterious  to  the 
fruit.  It  is  true  that  the  Fruit  is  larger  and  fairer. 
Rut  large  apples  are  not  the  best  keepers.  Re¬ 
sides,  frequently  cutting  otf  large  portions  of 
the  top  of  the  tree  sours  its  juices,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  tree  becomes  diseased  and  dies.  I  am 
also  opposed  to  the  frequent  plowing  of  an  or¬ 
chard.  Breaking  the  roots  of  the  tree  certainly 
can  be  of  no  advantage  ;  besides  it  exhausts 
the  soil  and  leaves  it  heavy  and  dead.  The  bet¬ 
ter  way  would  be  to  plant  the  trees  on  virgin 
soil,  when  the  timber  had  been  deadened  and 
felled,  leaving  it  to  gradual  decay,  only  clearing 
away  space  enough  for  each  tree.  Plant  every 
alternate  row  with  peach,  and  when  they  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  growth  of  the  apple  trees  cut  them 
a  >vay.  Isay  deadened,  because  it  is  injurious 
to  lands — especially  to  clay  soils — to  cut  the 
green  timber  all  off  at  once.  The  transition  is 
too  great  and  sadden  from  shade  to  sunlight; 
and  so  many  green  roots  full  of  sap  left  to  sud¬ 
den  decay  beneath  the  summer’s  sun  sours  the 
ground,  and  must  prove  more  or  less  hurtful  to 
the  fruit  trees. 

1  have  tried  various  kinds  of  dressings  for  the 


trees.  When  trees  are  treated  in  this  manner 
no  moss  will  collect  upon  them  however  old 
they  may  be.  Young  trees  should  be  frequent¬ 
ly  washed  with  lye,  not  so  strong  as  to  corrode. 
I  have  known  trees  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
strong  lye.  This,  I  think,  is  better  than  white¬ 
wash.  I  have  noticed  that  tan  bark  has  been 
recommended  in  some  agricultural  papers  as  a 
good  dressing  for  apple  trees.  I  have  not  tried 
it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  its  merits  or 
demerits  from  experience.  My  opinion,  howev¬ 
er,  is  that  if  it  is  used  it  should  be  mixed  with 
wood  ashes  to  neutralize  the  acid  til  at  it  con¬ 
tains,  which  might  be  hurtful  to  the  tree.  Dif¬ 
ferent  soils,  I  am  aware,  require  the  treatment 
varied.  Mine  is  nearly  destitute  of  lime.  Where 
lime  prevails,  a  free  use  of  sand  should  be  used 
in  the  dressing.  And  where  clay  or  sand  pre¬ 
dominate  time  or  ashes  should  be  as  freely  used. 

Yours  truly,  A.  L.  Benedict. 

Peru,  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  June  21,  1854. 
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The  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Many  of  our  friends  are  aware,  no  doubt,  and  if 
they  are  not,  xcc  are,  and  deem  it  proper  to  say  to  them, 
now,  that  an  agricultural  paper  is,  in  all  probability, 
like  to  be  better  sustained  than  ever  heretofore,  an  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made  to  break  us  down  by  those  that  would, 
no  doubt,  have  seen  the  agricultural  and  kindred  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State  sunk  before  they  would  have  made 
the  exertions  we  have  done  for  near  6  years  to  sustain 
and  advance  it,  and  for  the  compensation  we  have  rccciv - 


roots  of  apple  trees,  and  find  leached  ashes,  or 
lime  siftings  and  old  lime  mortar  that  has  par¬ 
tially  lost  its  strength,  such  as  old  plastering 
from  houses  mixed  with  chip  manure,  shavings, 
or  saw-dust,  to  be  the  best.  And  when  the 
land  is  exhausted  by  over-tillage,  or  is  natural¬ 
ly  poor,  a  liberal  coating  of  stable  manure 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  is 
iudispeusible  to  the  health  and  growth  of  the 


ed.  From  all  such  we  have  no  favors  to  ask — it  is  lo 
our  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State,  we  address 
ourself — it  is  to  them  we  appeal  for  the  decision  of  our 
case.  If  you  think  our  cause  a  good  one,  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  sustain  us— if  not( 
then  take  up  some  other  more  worthy,  more  deserv¬ 
ing.  We  arc  not  disposed  to  be  drummed  out  of  the 
field,  nor  shall  it  be  done  with  our  present  force  to  sus- 
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tain  us.  How  shall  wc  hear  from  von?  Will  one 
or  more  friends  at  oacb  Post  Office,  interest  themselves 
in  getting  up  a  list  of  subscribers  for  our  next  volume. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  in  November,  at  fur¬ 
thest,  whether  we  are  to  continue  our  publication  or 
not. 

State  Agricultural  Society . 

We  desire  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  to  the  Circular  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  wi!‘ 
be  found  in  our  present  number;  and  in  the  words  of 
the  Committee,  “  we  entreat  every  one  to  use  his  ex¬ 
ertions  to  form  District  Societies — to  become  him  seif  & 
life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to 
procure  as  many  oilier  life  members  as  can  posr.bly  be 
obtained'. ”  The  great  importance  of  the  objects  set 
forth  by  the  Committee,  surely  must  enlist  rite  good 
will  and  exertions  of  every  one  who  feels  the  least  con¬ 
cern  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  interest  o;  the 
State. 

The  Executive  Board  have,  we  understand— for  we 
have  had  no  list  sent  us — appointed  in  each  District  a 
Committee  of  gentlemen  to  procure  subscribers  to  the 
Society  us  life  or  yearly  members  ;  and  we  see  that  cur 
old  friends  who  compose  the  Committee  for  Abbeville 
District  are  persuing  the  right  course  to  accomplish 
their  object,  in  canvassing  the  District  and  attending 
public  meetings  and  barbeaues  gotten  up  by  the  spir¬ 
ited  citizens  at  different  points,  where  they  have  shows 
of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  plowing 
matches,  &c.,  &e.,  all  calculated  to  get  up  the  right 
spirit  in  the  good  cause.  Why  cannot  all  other  Dis¬ 
tricts  follow  the  noble  example  ofgootj  old  Abbeville? 
Will  they  not  do  it?  We  trust  all  will.,  and  that  the 
respective  Committees  will  come  up  to  our  November 
meeting  with  lists  that  will  ensure  the  accomplishment 
of  the  great  objects  in  view,  and  gladden  the  heart  of 
every  true  Carolinian, 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  she  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society. 

According  to  the  7th  article  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Executive  Committee  have  the  appointing  of  this  offi-  i 
cer.  From  some  cause  which  wc  are  not  able  to  state, 
this  was  not  done  at  tiie  late  meeeting  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  We  suppose  it  will  be  in  time  to  make  the  ap¬ 
pointment  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society,  in 
Columbia.  The  name  of  a  prominent  gentleman,  re¬ 
siding  at  Anderson,  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  a  prop¬ 
er  person  to  fill  ibis  appointment,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  none  more  competent  or  deserving  could  he 
selected.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that 
he  will  suffer  his  name  used  in  this. connexion.  The 
8th  article  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary,  among 
others,  to  edit  an  agricultural  paper;  and  this  brings  us 
to  speak  of  an  editorial  in  the  South  Carolinian  of  late 
date,  in  which  the  worthy  Editor  takes  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Farmer  as  his  text,  and  which  we  give  below  as 
one  of  the  developments  predicted  incur  last.  We 
have  not  yet. had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  California 
Farmer,  but  conclude  from  the  remarks  of  the  Editor 
of  the  Carolinian,  it  must  be  something  uuique  in  it" 


line,  (and,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  taking  price  into  con¬ 
sideration.)  for  he  says,  “If  we  only  had  such  a  paper 
established  in  South  Carolina,  we  might  hope  to  see? 
agricultural  informal  ion  generally  disseminated.”  Very 
hk.e,  but  ttfio  is  to  edit  and  who  publish  at  one  dollar  a# 
year?  it  must,  of  course,  be  published  in  Columbia,  for,, 
as  the  organ  . of  the  Society,  no  other  place  would  do. 
But-  why  so,  we  we-uld  ask?  Can  it  be  done  better  i» 
Columbia  than  elsewhere  ?  Is  it  absolutely  accessary 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Executive 
Committee  should  go  to  the  people  in  het-cake-hasle  ? 
Are  the  organs  of  the  Societies  of  Georgia,  Alabama  or 
other  States  that  we  might  name,  invariably  published 
at  the  place  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  7 
We  think  not,  and  yet  the  Societies  are  ..flourishing, 
and  die  members  in  no  want  of  early  information  of 
their  proceedings.  But  it  seems  the  “  project  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  journal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sla-te  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  curried  out,”  as  hoped  by  the  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Carolinian.  Why  really.  Doctor,  this  is  de¬ 
manding  tire  Lion’s  share.  The  annual  Fairs  of  tin? 
Society  have  been  granted  you — next  you  must  have 
the  org.au  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society — what  next  ? 
of  course,  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day  HoteS 
fare  ;  but  no  odds,  the  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  do 
what  they  believe  to  be  right,  without  sectional  predi¬ 
lections  or  regard  to  the  “  hopes”  of  any  one. 

The  California  Farmer. — “  A  friend  has 
sent  us  a  copy  of  this  distant  brother,  who  hails? 
from  Sacramento  City,  California.  It  is  a  well- 
filled  quarto,  and  is  published  weekly,  at  six 
dollars.  If  we  only  had  such  a  paper  estab¬ 
lished  in  South  Carolina,  we  might  fa.ope  to  see- 
Agricultural  information  generally  disseminated- 
We,  however,  hope  that  the  project  to  estsblish- 
a  journal  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  carried 
out,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  is¬ 
sue  such  a  paper  as  will  prove  a  useful  journal! 
to  the  industrial  classes  of  our  State.  If  it 
were  agreed  upon  at  the  November  meeting, 
the  paper  could  be  put  under  headway,  by  Jan¬ 
uary  next,  and  in  our  opinion,  it  would  prove- 
the  most  effective  auxiliary  which  the  Society 

could  have.” — S.  Carolinian. 

-  - - - 

Original  Communications. 

Our  friends  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  our  list  of 
Contributors  are  monthly  on  the  increase.  In  addition 
to  our  old  and  well-tried  vetrans,  several  new  recrutts 
have  of  late  come  to  them,  and  we  give  them  a  most 
sincere  welcome  to  a  place  in  our  coltims.  And  whilst 
on  this  subject,  we  will  take  the  occasion  to  say  that 
we  much  regret  having  been  recently  compelled  to  re¬ 
ject  some  communications  from  old  and  respected  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  the  reason  that  they  treat  of  subjects  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  objects  of  our  paper.  As  to  the 
Know  Nothings,  wc  presume  our  readers  have  heard 
as  much  about  them  as  they  desired  to  hear.  We  know 
nothing  about  them,  and  whether  they  originated  in 
••  Venice”  or  elsewhere,”  is  not  very  material.  And 


1  object  Our  friends  may  find  papers  enough  in  which 
they  can  do  this  to  their  heart’s  content.  They  will 


Till 
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therefore,  excuse  without  being  displeased  with  us,  we 
hope,  far  the  course  we  have  pursued  and  cannot  de¬ 
part  from. 

Errata. 

On  page  194,  in  the  last  number,  our  Compositor 
lias  stuck  on  a  tail,  “  with  the  loss  of  but  little  time.  ’. 
t?o  friend  Dudley’s  article  that  does  not  legitimately 
belong  to  it.  It  is  the  property  of  the  editorial  re¬ 
marks  oil  roads  just  below. 


:  tletnen,  for  on  trial  now  often  seasons,  wo  know' 
!  their  Gins  to  be  superior.  Wo  have  one  on 
!  hand,  which  can  he  purchased  on  the  most 
I  reasonable  terms. 


Answers  to  Enquiries. 

J.  M.,  Curcton’s Store-  The  PhiceJof  Suffolk  Pigs? 
?u  Mr.  Morton's  advertisement  in  our  back  numbers, 
he  saysr  “  Suffolk  Pigs,  3  to  5  months  old,  $30  per 
pair ;  «*  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 


John  Simpson—* Mome  Maile  Machinery. 

Here  is  a  new  candidate  for  your  patronage 
and  although  we  have  not  seen  any  of  his  work, 
we  have  no  doubt  it  is  worth  your  attention. 
Every  state  has  some  pride  in  encouraging 
home  industry — in  patronizing  her  own  me¬ 
chanics,  in  preference  to  others. 


free  of  charge,  for 


Address  James  Morton  & 


$on,  West  Needham,  Mass.  Wc  have  written  you  Ed 
Q.  W.  B.,  New  York — The  Names  of  I’resi- 

EJE'NTS  AND  SECRETARIES  OF  ALL  THE  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  Societies  in  our  State?— Will  the  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  different  Societies  send  us  the  names  ot  then 
^Societies  andOfficers? 


J,  ESWlUCT. 

Recollect  the  Iron  Plow-Stock,  a  man  de¬ 
serves  to  be  put  on  the  antiquarian  list  if  found 
with  any  other,  if  he  is  able  to  buy  one  of  these. 

- .-igatg)-  -3SS*» — - - 


Tlio  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society. 

’  The  annual  Meeting  and  Fair  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  the  2nd  Thursday  and  day  following 
of  October.  Committees  to  whom  subjects  have  been 
assigned,  are  expected  to  come  up  prepared  to  make 
their  respective  reports.  rI  he  citizens,  geueialU,  and 
especially  the  ladies,  are  invited  to  attend.  rI  he  Presi¬ 
dent  will  deliver  an  address,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
many  interesting  reports  read  at  the  anniversary  on 
the  first  day. 


Charleston  Advertisements. 

Re  sure  if  you  want  to  buy  goods,  go  to  the 
men  that  advertise — they  will  seel  you  better 
bargaus  than  the  close  listed  non -advertising 
class. 


Stoves. 

Cold  weather  is  coming,  and  fire  wood  is 
high  even  at  cutting  and  hauling — therefore 
do  lit  forget  friend  Westfield’s  Stoves — one  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  parlor  or  cooking  will  save  you  in 
a  short  time,  its  price  in  fuel. 


Advertisements. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  sheet,  where  they  will  find  much  worth  recollec¬ 
ting  until  such  time  as  they  may  desire  to  procure  the 
works  and  articles  advertised- 


The  Year-book  of  Agriculture. 

This  is  a  forthcoming  work,  no  doubt  ot  great  mer¬ 
it,  and  must  be  a  most  acceptable  volume  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge. 


“  Tabitha  Tiptop” 

Is  out  ill  answer  to  “  Ruth  Rattle,”  wo  much  regret, 
too  late  for  our  present  number,  loti  shall  have  a 
hearing  in  our  next,  Tabitha. 

We  have  several  other  communications  that  are 
crowded  out.  If  our  friends  would  send  in  their  pie¬ 
ces  by  the  13th  of  the  month,  it  would  insure  their  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  liest  number,  which  is  half  made  up  of 
such  matter  as  we  may  have  on  hand  by  that  time. 


K.  Sinclair  &  Co. 

A  notice  of  this  advertisement  was  crowded  out  oi 
our  last  number.  We  are  ordering  machinery,  imple¬ 
ments  and  seed  from  this  establishment  weekly  lor  our 
friends,  all  of  whom  are  well  pleased  witn  their  purcha¬ 
ses.  Shall  be  pleased  to  continue  to  send  up  orders. 


Scratches. — A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  gives  the  following  recipe  for  cure  of 
the  scratches: — Soak  and  wash  clean  with  hot 
strong  soapsuds,  then  with  tt  hot  ?  hovel  bathe 
in  an  ointment  made  by  simmering  one-quarter 
pound  of  sulphur  in  a  pint  of  raccoon’s,  goose, 
or  pods -foot  oil,  or  some  other  soft  grease.  I 
have  known  many  other  and  more  costly  reme¬ 
dies  applied,  hut  none  of  them  with  such  infal¬ 
lible  success. 


j.  Montgomery  &  Brothers. 

We  have  ordered  several  JTuns  from  .'loss is. 
M.  and  can  pronounce  them  tupzrior  . to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  or  used. 
Wheat  needs  no  screaning  at  the  mill  after 
passing  through  this  searching  Machine. 

Henderson  and  Chisolm— Cotton  Gins. 
You  that  want  new  Gins  should  loose  no 
fiiue  in  sending  up  your  orders  to  these  Oen- 


Fnr  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

“Alabama  Block  Oats”  Ac. 

Dear  Major  Seaborn: — Upon  forwarding  my 
annual  subscription,  I  feel  inclined  to  comply  with 
your  request,  by  offering  a  mite  to  the  I  armer  and 
Planter.  I  know  that  in  farming,  as  in  merchandising 
and  oilier  business,  some  men  strive  for  the  profits, 
while  others  are  content  to  keep  the  business  going  ; 
and  this  makes  the  great  difference  in  the  success  ot 
men.  Some  fix  the  goal  of  their  amoiiion  at  one 
point,  and  some  at  another ;  some  higher,  and  some 
lower 
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Now  because  this  is  like  to  be  a  good  crop  year, 
no  fanner  should  relax  his  energies,  and  thereby  fall 
into  bad  habits;  for  an  abundant  crop  sold  at  low  pri¬ 
ces,  will  not,  perhaps,  pay  an  equal  profit  to  a  small 
crop  sold  for  a  high  price.  Therefore,  let  us  all  use 
the  same  economy  that  we  did  when  corn  was  one 
dollar  per  bushel. 

And  now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  Rye  or  Barley 
for  winter  pasturage,  and  October  will  do  well  for 
Clover,  Herds-grass,  Orchard-grass,  or  Timothy.  All 
these  are  well  adapted  to  this  latitude,  and  are  profita¬ 
ble.  Every  person  has  tq,  keep  horses  and  cows  if 
they  do  not  raise  them  for  market,  and  therefore,  they 
ought  to  sow  Barley  or  Clover  to  feed  them.  And  I 
think  the  most  economical  plan  is,  to  cut  the  crop 
when  green,  and  feed  in  stables  or  a  well  shaded  lot." 
A  single  acre  of  land,  well  set  with  Barley  or  Clover; 
will  nearly  keep  two  animals  the  whole  spring,  which 
is  always  a  scarce  season  of  the  year  to  those  who  live 
in  a  village  or  town. 

And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  a  new  and  very  superi¬ 
or  kind  of  oats,  which  I  got  from  Gordon  County, 
Ga.,  last  winter.  They  call  them  the  “  Alabama  Black 
Oats.”  They  are  as  black  as  an  •‘African,’’  and  heavy, 
weighing  forty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  (U.  S.  seal). 
The  chaff,  however,  is  very  thin  and  light;  they  are 
the  easiest  cleaned  of  any  giain  that  I  have  seen.  They 
maybe  sowed  in  fall  or  winter;  mine  was  sowed  in 
January,  about  one  bushel  per  acre,  (as  seed  was 
scarce,)  I  had  only  one  bushel  and  three-fourths,  and 
at  harvest  the  freshet  destroyed  about  one-fifth  of  the 
crop,  and  from  what  remained,  I  have  threshed  out 
and  cleaned  thirty  bnshels. 

I  intend  to  send  you  some  to  Anderson  C.  H.,  by 
the  Railroad. 

The  communications  of  “  Broomsedge”  are  always 
read  with  interest;  but  his  plan  for  making  corn  will 
not  do  on  alluvial  river  bottom,  where  weeds  and 
grass  spring  up  in  a  night.  And  few  men  that  have 
been  used  to  the  plow-handles,  will  adopt  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  as  the  principal  plow  for  tilling  a  crop,  unless  he 
has  a  better  one  thanl  have  yet  seen. 

Yours  truly,  H.  M.  Earle. 

Greenville,  S.  C September  5th,  1S55. 

P.  S, — The  corn  crop  was  cultivated  easier  this 
season  than  I  ever  found  it,  except  the  summer  of 
1830.  which  was  justsucha  year  as  this  is  like  to  be. 

^This  is  usually  called  soiling. 

Sneeze  Weed. 

The  following  communication  on  Sneeze  Weed, 
came  to  hand  some  time  since,  and,  with  our  ,l  remarks” 
on  the  same,  were  mislaid,  and  hence  its  late  appear¬ 
ance. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
— Dear  Sir: — In  the  May  number  of  your  valuable 
paper,  which 'fell  into  my  hands'hy  the  politeness  of  a 
friend,  I  noticed  the  article  on  “  Sneeze  Weed,” 
pnd  also  your  remarks  in  connection  with  it.  You  as¬ 
sert  very  truly  that  “  Sneeze  Weed”  isa“  deadly  poi¬ 
son  to  stock,”  as  farmers  in  many  sections  ofthecoun 


try  could  boar  witness.  But  the  only  thing  you  sug¬ 
gested  in  regard  to  the  matter,  was,  that  it  “  should  be 
extirpated  from  every  farm.”  Now  where  this  plant  is 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  as  it  is  in  this  neighborhood, 
the  work  of  extirpation  would  be  almost  impossible, 
for  it  grows  not  only  in  our  cultivated  fields  and  en¬ 
closed  pastures,  but  also  in  old  sedge-fields,  along  the 
road-side,  and  even  in  glady  places  in  the  woods. 
Hence  no  farmer,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
has  ever  raised  the  energy  to  undertake  its  extirpation 
further  than  to  keep  it  out  of  his  horse-lot,  or  out  of 
lots  sown  down  in  small  grain  for  grazing  purposes. 
Indeed,  although  farmers,  generally,  who  live  where 
this  plant  flourishes,  are  acquainted  with  its  poisonous 
effects  on  stock;  yet  many  of  them  do  not  interfere 
with  it  at  all,  except  where  it  happens  to  show  itself 
among  the  corn  or  cotton.  So,  as  but  few  farmers  are 
likely  to  have  the  courage  to  extirpate  this  weed,  you 
will  allow  me  to  suggest  an  antidote  for  its  poisonous 
effects  on  stock,  and  especially  on  horses.  As  soon  as  it  is 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  horse  is  sick  from  it,  drench 
him  with  a  pint  of  melted  hog’s  lard  ;  if  this  does  not 
give  relief,  repeat  the  drench  every  20  or  25  minutes 
for  three  or  four,  or  even  more  times.  If  this  is  done 
in  time,  it,  together  with  copious  bleeding  from  the 
mouth,  will  usually  effect  a  cure.  I  have  known  com 
plete  success  to  be  attained  by  the  use  ot  lard  alone.  I 
I  have,  also,  seen  sheep  relieved  by  administering  re¬ 
peated  drenches  of  lard  in  small  quantities.  Cows 
rarely  ever  eat  of  this  weed,  but  it  is  presumable  that 
the  same  remedy  would  be  good  in  such  an  event. 
The  poisonous  effect  of  this  weed  on  stock,  is,  no 
doubt,  very  powerful,  indeed  ;  and  is  said  to  be  quick 
or  slow  in  its  results,  according  to  the  quantity  eaten. 
Hence  it  is  the  safest  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible 
in  administering  relief ;  for  where  a  large  quantity  is 
eaten  by  the  animal,  it  seldom  recovers  without  an  im¬ 
mediate  antidote. 

My  only  object  in  penning  these  hasty  lines,  is,  the 
benefiting  of  your  readers.  If  you  think  them  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  paper,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  them 
— if  they  are  without  merit,  why  just  lay  them  aside,  for 
the  writing  of  them  has  consumed  only  a  few  minutes 
of  the  leisure  time  of  a  Farmer. 

Rehoboth  P.  0.,  Edgefield  Dist.,  June  26,  1855. 

Remarks. — “  Farmer”  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his 
remarks  on,  and  remedy  for  “  Sneeze  Weed.”  Al¬ 
though  not  a  subscriber,  he  has  amply  compensated 
us  and  our  subscribers  for  reading  his  friend’s  paper. 
We  were  not  aware  that  the  Sneeze  Weed  was  so 
common  and  abundant  as  stated  by  our  correspondent. 
We  had  seen  it  growing  but  rarely,  and  then,  as  ap¬ 
peared  to  us,  in  “  patches”  only  ;  and  hence  we  had 
concluded  it  might,  without  great  labor,  be  extirpated 
from  every  farm. — Ed. 

- . — pan - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Correction. 

Mr.  Editor — Dear  Sir: — In  commenting  on  my 
communication  in  your  September  number,  you  have 
fallen  into  an  error  as  to  its  purport,  which  you  will 
allow  me  to  correct : 
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Yon  say  that  “  whether  I  should  plant  less  and  ma¬ 
nure  more,  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of 
manuring  heretofore  given  my  corn.  It  may  he  that 
the  land  lias  been  manured  to  its  highest  product  ire  cc-  j 
parity,  and  if  so,  it  will  not  do,”  i£:c.,  &c.  By  refer-  j 
l  ing  to  my  article,  you  will  perceive  that  I  stated  at  tin- 
outset,  that  “it  required  all  of  my  cotton  seed  and 
compost  of  every  description,  applied  to  my  corn 
lands  exclusively,  and,  that  too  .only  heavy  enough  to  make 
<t  tolerable  fair  yield,  to  supply  my  plantation  with  pro-  j 
visions.”  If  I  had  bean  applying  my  manure  heavy  : 
enough  lor  the  land  to  have  attained  its*'  highest  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity/’  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  me  to  have  troubled  you  with  the  article.  Perhaps  j 
i  should  have  been  more  explicit,  and  instead  of  saying  ! 
that  the  yield,  according  to  my  present  system  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  was  tolerably  fair — that  it  amounted  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  bushels.  ( 

The  questions  then  vvhieh  I  propounded,  cannot  be  j 
misunderstood,  and  (assuming  the  same  basis  for  a  ! 
proper  calculation  given  in  my  original  article,  viz:  a 
plantation  on  which  there  are  twenty-five  hands — 
eleven  of  them  plow-men — and  two  hundred  and  fif-  i 
ty  acres  of  cotton,  and  one  hundred  of  corn  planted,) 
are,  how  much  more  cotton  will  these  twenty-five 
hands  be  able  to  tend  by  cultivating  only  half  as  much  ! 
of  corn,  (fifty  acres.)  and  can  as  much  corn  be  made  j 
otl”  of  these  fifty  acres  by  this  treatment  (\.  e.)  by  doub¬ 
le  manuring  ;  and,  in  addition,  applying  as  much  gnu-  ! 
tio  as  this  extra  cotton  will  buy,  as  was  off  of  the  bun-  | 
<lred  under  the  old  plan. 

As  to  your  suggestion  that  it  “might  be  best  to  set  j 
the  surplus  hands  directly  to  making  manure  instead  of  \ 
cotton  to  buy  it;”  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  would  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
as  the  other  hands  would  be  able  to  litter  the  stables, 
cow-pens.  &e.  Only  a  certain  amount  of  manure, 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  made  to  advantage  wn  a  planta¬ 
tion.  When  you  exceed  that  amount,  what  you  gain 
in  quantity  you  lose  in  quality. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Dantzlek. 

St.  Mathews,  Sept.  18,  1855. 

Remarks. — On  referring  to  the  article  of  our  re¬ 
spected  correspondent,  as  published  in  the  September 
number,  we  find  we  did  overlook  an  important  fact, 
and  that  plainly  enough  stated.  And  now  if  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  more  manure  of  equal  quality  can  be 
made  on  the  plantation  than  has  been  his  yearly  prac¬ 
tice  to  make  and  apply,  it  alters  the  case  materially — 
so  much  so  as,  in  our  opinton,  to  require  a  different 
course  from  that  suggested  by  us  to  be  pursued;  but 
what  that  course  should  be,  we  would  prefer  leaving 
to  the  decision  of  more  experienced  planters.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  there  would  be  no  great  risk  in 
the  experiment  of  dropping  50  acres  of  corn,  (as  it  is 
probable  that  the  other  50  may  be  made  to  produce  as 
much  as  the  100  has  herdtofore  done,)  and  adding,  say 
25  of  cotton.  What  say  you,  planters  ? — En. 


Never  keep  your  cattle  short;  few  farmers 

can  afford  it.  If  you  starve  them  they  will 

starve  vou. 

%/ 


Caines1  Department. 


Medical— Gentle  asints  to  the  Gentler  Sex. 

In  the  course  of  an  able  lecture  on  the  Dis¬ 
eases  of  Women.  recently  delivered  by  I)r.  Bed¬ 
ford,  of  New  York,  he  gave  these  significant 
hints  : 

The  lady  who  revels  in  luxury,  and  has 
around  her,  even  to  satiety,  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasure  which  opulence  cat)  secure,  would  sur¬ 
render  all  these  comforts  to  regrain  the  health 
which,  it  too  often  happens,  she  has  sacrarifi- 
ced  by  her  own  folly  and  imprudence!  She 
once  posessed  a  good  constitution — site  relied 
too  strongly  on  that  constitution- — she  became 
careless,  entered  into  all  the  dissipations  of 
society,  infatuated  and  bewildered  by  the  con¬ 
stant  excitement  of  fushonable  life  —a  devotee 
to  pleasure,  she  is  heedless  oft  lie  first  manifes¬ 
tations  of  disease  ;  but  the  disease,  like  the  silent 
night,  progress — it  brings  with  it  a  physical  in¬ 
firmity  and  moral  aaguisb — lier  strength  is  de¬ 
clining — Isec  mind  weakened,  and  compelled  by 
absolute  suffering  to  withdraw  from  socitey, 
she  finaly  invokes  the  aid  of  a  physical).  lie 
investigates,  with  great  care,  her  case,  and 
finds  that  her  disease  is  without  remedy.  Site 
may,  peradventure.  lie  laboring  under  some  or¬ 
ganic  affection  which,  if  seen  to  in  time,  would 
have  been  peifcctly  manageable.  Her  days 
are  numbered — and,  instead  of  being  the  at¬ 
traction  and  idol  of  the  gay  crowd,  she  now  be¬ 
comes  the  victim  of  the  most  distressing  bodi¬ 
ly  suffering — suffering  as  agonizing  that  she  is 
impatient  to  die — and,  when  her  last  hour  is 
come,  she  breathes  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  to 
Heaven  that  her  agony  is  at  an  end  !  There  is, 
gentleman,  no  fiction  here;  I  am  not  presenting 
you  an  exaggerated  picture — it  is  true  iu  feat 
and  in  detail.  I  have  been  compelled  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  say,  when  my  opinion 
was  requested  ;  Madame,  I  can  do  nothing  for 
your  disease  has  made  fearful  progress — it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  scietiec  !”• — -These  words 
falon  the  ear  of  the  afflicted  patient  with  chil¬ 
ling  and  disastrous  effect;  they  bring  to 
her  mind  with  vivid  truth  the  painful  rernin- 
iscrences  of  her  own  indiscretion — indiscretion 
which  is  about  to  consign  her  to  an  early  grave, 
and  make  desolate  the  hearts  of  those  to 
j  whom  she  was  united  by  ties  of  the  closest 
j  affection. 

Okra  for  Winter  Soup. — Take  a  clean,  tight 
l  cask,  sprinkle  a  layer  of  fine  Liverpool  salt  over 
the  bottom  ;  on  this  place  a  layer  of  okra  pods, 

!  cut  green  from  the  bushes  ;  now  sprinkle  anoth¬ 
er  layer  of  salt,  and  then  another  layer  ot  okia, 

I  and  so  on,  until  the  cask  is  tull.  It  will  slniv- 
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el,  but  lose  none  of  its  peculiar  soup  juices. 
When  wanted  for  soups,  take  it  out,  and  cut  it 
up,  place  it  in  the  pot  w  ithout  salt,  as  the  salt 
already  in  the  okra  will  diffuse  itself  throughout 
Hie  soup  and  make  the  seasoning  about  right. 
There  is  a  method  of  saving  tomatoes,  but  it  is 
attended  with  much  trouble;  the  safest  [dan  is 
to  make  tomatoes  into  catsup.  Then,  we  not 
only  have  the  tomato,  but  the  other  ingredients 
to  flavor  til o  soil p. — Soli  of  the  South. 

Advice  to  Young  Housekeepers. — We  do  not 
know  theorigitt  of  the  folio  wingndvice  to  young 
housekeepers,  but  it  is  excellent:  ‘file  satisfied 
to  commence  on  a  small  scale.  Jt  is  too  com¬ 
mon  for  young  housekeeper^  to  begin  where 
their  mothers  ended,  liny  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  skillfully  with;  adorn  your  houses 
with  all  that  will  render  it  comfortable.  IHo  not 
look  at  richer  homes,  and  covet  their  costly 
furniture.  If  secret  dissatisfaction  is  ready  to 
spring  up,  go  a  step  farther,  and  visit  the  homes 
of  the  poor  and  suffering;  behold  dark,  cheerless 
apartments,  insufficient  clothing  and  absence 
of  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  social 
life,  and  then  return  to  your  own  with  a  joyous 
spirit-  You  wifi  then  he  prepared  to  meet  your 
husband  with  a  greatful  heart,  and  be  ready  to 
appreciate  the  toil  and  self-denial  which  he 
has  endured  in  the  business  world  to  surround 
you  with  the  delights  of  home  ;  and  you  will  he 
ready  to  co-operate  cheerfully  with  him  in  so 
arranging  your  expense,  that  his  mind  will  not 
fie  constantly  harassed  with  funs  lest,  his  fam¬ 
ily  expenditures  may  encroach  upon  public 
payments.  He  independent ;  a  young  house¬ 
keeper  never  needed  greater  moral  courage  j 
than  she  does  now  to  resist  the  arrogance  of  j 
fashion.  Do  not  let.  the  A’s  and  Iks  decide  J 
what  you  must  have,  neither  let  them  hold  the  j 
strings  of  yonr  purse.  You  know  best  what. you 
can  and  ought  to  afford;  then  decide,  with  a 
strict,  integrity,  accorrd iug  to  your  means.  Let 
not  the  censure  or  the  approval  of  the  world 
ever  tempt  you  to  buy  what  you  hardly  think 
you  can  afford.  It  matters  but  little  what  peo¬ 
ple  think,  pi  ovided  that  you  are  true  to  your  self 
andfatnily.” 

Circular. 

To  the  District  Societies  and  Citizens  of  the 
State,  of  South  Carolina The  undersigned, 
who  were  appointed  an  Executive  Committee, 
at  the  recent  Meeting  of  Delegates,  from  vari¬ 
ous  portions  of  our  State,  to  form  a  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  you  the  importance  of  such  an  object,  and 
earnestly  request  of  you  to  call  on  the  citizens 
of  your  respective  Districts  to  unite  and  form 
District  Agricultural  Societies,  that  shall  co-op-  j 
erate  with  the  State  Society  in  collecting  use-  , 
ful  informating  and  disseminating  it  among  the  I 
people  at  large.  We  also  propose  to  offer  an-  : 
nually  suitable  premiums  for  the  best  managed  ! 
farms  ;  for  the  most  approved  breeds  of  stock  ;  i 
mad  for  the  implements  of  husbandry  best  ad¬ 
apted  to  our  agriculture  ;  also  ‘‘for  the  median-  j 
ical,  artistic  rand  domestic  productions  of  our  j 
citizens;”  and  we  hope  by  the  stimulus  thus  af¬ 
forded,  aud  the  rivalry  thus  excited,  to  bring  ! 


about  a  gradual  and  steady  improvement,  not 
only  in  agricultural,  but  in  all  of  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  our  State  ;  and  we  trust  that  every 
citizen  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  will  zealously  enlist  in  so  im¬ 
portant  and  patriotic  an  undertaking. 

To  accomplish  so  laudable  an  object  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  we  must  have  the  means,  aud  those,  too, 

!  of  a  permanent  character.  We  propose,  there¬ 
fore,  to  raise,  bj-  individual  subscription,  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000),  and  to 
petition  our  Legislature  for  a  suitable  amount  of 
money,  to  be  invested  in  stocks  paying  regular 
j  dividends,  and  to  use  annually  only  the  income 
from  such  investment.  To  raise  the  individual 
subscription,  it  is  proposed  that  citizens  in  the 
different  Districts,  who  are  disposed  to  join  the 
j  State  Agricultural  Society,  shall  become  life 
members  upon  the  payment  of  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  ($2‘.)  each,  and  that  the  different  District 
!  Societies  shall  pay  annually  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
I  lars  into  the  Treasury  ot  the  State  Society. 

J  From  these  three  sources  vve  hope  to  raise 
abundant  means.  At  the  late  Agricultural 
i  Meeting  in  Columiba.  there  were  ninety  Del- 
|  egat.es  who  became  life  members,  and  raised, 
in  a  few  minutes,  over  two  thousand  dollars 
i  ($2,000) ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
I  that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Richland 
|  and  the  town  of  Columbia,  will  raise  a  like 
amount;  and  that  the  Town  Council  will  also 
make  liberal  donations  to  the  Society,  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  grounds  and  suitable,  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  the  exhibition  of  stock,  implements  of 
agriculture,  and  the  product  of  the  mechanic 
i  arts.  With  such  bright  prospects'  before  us,  we 
j  entreat  every  one  to  use  his  exertions  to  form 
District  Societies,  to  become  himself  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stale  Agricultural  Society,  and  to 
procure  as  many  other  life  members  as  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  obtained.  Above  all,  wrn  invite  each 
District  Society  to  send  Delegates  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Meeting  that  is  to  take  place  in  Colum¬ 
bia  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  November  next  ; 
and  we  most  earnestly  request  each  member  of 
the  State  Society  to  be  punctual  in  his  atten¬ 
dance — for  it  is  not  only  by  an  interchange  of 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  agricul¬ 
ture  that  we  can  hope  to  give  to  it  that  impor¬ 
tance  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  that  laudable  spirit  of  rivalry  among  our 
District  Societies  by  which  they  will  become 
honorable  competitors  in  advancing  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  their  respective  District,  and  the  means 
of  developing  and  increasing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  whole  State.  We  also  pro¬ 
pose,  as  soon  as  a  permanent  fund  shall  he  pro¬ 
vided,  to  appoint  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to 
the  State  Society,  who  shall  take  charge  of  all 
of  the  reports  and  other  communications  from 
tli e  District  Societies,  and  publish  all  that  shall 
be  worthy  of  publication  in  a  weekly  or  month¬ 
ly  agricultural  journal,  to  be  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee — 
which  journal  shall  be  sent  gratuitously  to  each 
life  member  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Thus,  you  will  perceive  that  the  District  and 
Slate  Societies  will  be  made  to  co-operate  most 
harmoniously;  the  one  in  collecting  informa¬ 


tion,  and  the  other  in  publishing 
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it.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly  appeal  to 
you  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out  our  laudable  pur¬ 
poses. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A.  V.  CALHOUN, 

E.  G.  PALMER, 

.7.  V.  ADAMS, 

R.  W.  GIBBES, 

O.  M.  DANTZLER, 

R.  .T.  GAGE, 

A.  G.  SUMMER, 

Exetuti re  Comm  it  tee. 


(vol.  5.) 
(vol.  4  and  5) 


LIST  of  payments  received. 

'names.  post  offices  amount. 

James  Kilgore,  Newberry  C.  1L,  S.  C.,  5U 
John  Gavin,  St-  George, 

Col.  F  W  Pickens,  Edgefield  C.  II.,  l- 
R  B  Cunningham,  Liberty  llill,  (vol  5)  •* 

W  C  Cunningham,  “  44  (vol.  5j  44 

Crayton  Williams, 

I,  J  Patterson.  ‘4  “v  (ol  5)  “ 

A  D  Jones,  <l  “ 

T  11  Moffatt,  Lewisville,  u 

Charles  C.  Porcher,  Vance’s  Ferry,  44 
Dr  E  Flud, 

P  C  Kirk, 

It  A  McKelvry,  Pineville, 

J  J  Cross,  “  “ 

Maj  J  G  Sykes,  Columbia,  " 

Capt  T  J  Robertson,  “  “ 

CaptJ  U  Adams,  “ 

J  C  Bates,  Esq.,  “  4‘ 

Wright  Denly,  Esq..  “  “ 

A  M  Hunt, 

Maj  T  Davis,  • 

A  R  awlinson, 

S  M  Johnson,  Tirza, 

Win.  L  Wallace,  Brighton,  (vol  5)  “ 

J  S  Lorton,  Pendleton,  4‘ 

R  W  Watson.  Blackstocks, 

II  S  Hammond,  Warreuton, 

T  B  Wadlmgtou.  Mt.  Bethel,  4‘ 

Robt.  Adams,  Milton,  “ 

Capt.  Ed.  Cason,  Bailey’s  Mills,  Ga. 

Capt  B  T  Mims,  Edgefield  c.  h.  (v.  5)  S.  C.  1 
F  H  Zaliler,  Blue  House,  “  1 

E  M  Gail  lard,  Vances  Ferry,  vol.  5,  “  l 

II.  F  Richbourgh,  “  “ 

Thos.  Cox,  Georgetown,  “ 

B.  F.  Morgan,  Dacusville,  “  1 

Col.  J  H  Read,  Georgetown,  “ 

(vol.  4  5  6  7  and  S) 

Dr.  J.  P  Miller,  Poolsville, 

A  M  Evans,  4‘ 

Wm  M  Shannon,  Camden,  (vol.  5) 

Dr.  J  R  Cook,  Winchester, 

Rev.  II  F  Porter,  Abbeville,  C.  H.  S.  C. 

B  31  3Ioore,  Plains,  P.  O. 

Rev.  G  W  Huckahee,  Loundesville 
Dr.  D  D  Graves,  Charleston, 

Thos  Crenshaw,  Pendleton,  (vol.) 

Dr  J  S  Palmer,  Pineville, 

Dr  II  C  Miller,  Pendleton, 

W  B  Jennings,  Sumterville,  (vol.  5) 

Joshua  Acker,  Belton, 

Col  W  S  Pickens,  Newell, 

R  Jl  Brooks,  Ft  icndfield,  Got  I) 
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G  W  Gibson,  Thompsons. 

F  Gibson, 

Capt  D  Jenkins,  Beaufort. 

Capt  J  S  Tyler. 

I)  L  Thompson  4  4 
Alex.  Erskin,  Huntsville,  (vol 
John  Clark,  Gainsville, 

S  Mays,  Pendleton, 

John  N  Herndon,  Whitmires. 

Dr  S  J  Baity,  4  Mile  Branch,  (vo 
J  Pickle,  Equality, 

A  P  Watson,  Slahtown, 

John  A  Keels,  Murrays  Ferry, 

J  B  Lcsauer,  Ridgeley, 

S  Wild  Vernon,  Pleasant  Mount, 

Jas.  Jenkins,  Brittons  Neck,  (vol.  5)  S.  C.  1 
J  G.  Kendrick,  Ripley,  Miss.  2 

Mrs.  Irene  Smith,  Port  Gibson  v.  5.6,7,  Miss.  R 


:j  k  1  Ala. 

(  I  (I. 

s.  c. 


Ala. 

lMiss. 


I  Col.  B  F  Whitner,  Tallahassee. 


Fla. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY  I 

T  II  E  S  P  E  C  T  A  T  O  It : 

WASHINGTON  CITY,  I).  C. 

A  FAMILY  JOURNAL  OF  LITERATURE  A X D  NEWS 
FOR  SOUTH EKN  READERS. 

South  has  too  long  been  dependent 
JL  upon  the  Northern  cities  for  its  periodi¬ 
cal  literature.  The  weekly  newspapers  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  swept 
like  a  flood  over  that  part  of  the  nation  south 
of  Mason  ami  Dixon’s  Line,  many  of  them  car- 
|  rying  with  them  some  of  the  prejudices  of  abo¬ 
litionism  ;  and  inculcating,  to  a  greater  or  less 
j  extent,  doctrines  injurious  to  southern  institu- 
j  tions.  'Phis  dependence  of  the  mass  of  south- 
|  ern  readers  should  be  thrown  ofF- — and  it  is  he- 
|  lieved  would  have  been  long  ago,  if  there  had 
I  been  facilities  in  the  Souih  for  the  publication  of 
|  first  class  litcry  papers. 

T HE  S F E €  T A T ©  R  , 

!  Is  published  by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  some  of  the  southern  dailies, 
and  has  been  undertaken  to  supply  this  want — 
that  of  a  high-toned  weekly  paper  of  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  INTEREST  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  general  plan  of  the  paper  is  as  follows: 
It  has  eight  pages;  three  of  which  are  filled 
with  the  best  articles  on  Literature,  Science 
and  the  Arts;  one  to  the  editor’s  comments 
upon  passing  themes;  one  to  general  news, 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  one  to  the  interests  of 
the  Farmer — [the  information  on  this  page  will 
be  mainly  derived  from  the  Agricultural  Bu- 
j  reau  of  the  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office];  one  to  a 
j  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  Departments 
i  of  the  Government ;  and  one,  during  the  winter, 
to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress;  al- 
i  together  making  a  plan  which  will  he  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  which  is  unequalled  by  any  in 
the  country,  North  or  South. 

The  Spectator  is  printed  on  new  type  and 
on  fine  paper.  Its  quarto  form  makes  it  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  and  each  annual  volume 
being  accompanied  by  a  lull  index,  it  will  he  a 
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most  valuable  paper  far  preservation  and  refer¬ 
ence  .• 

SUBSC  RIPTION.— Two  dollars  a  year.  No 
paper  is  sent,  without  the  money.  Specimen 
copies  can  be  had  on  application  to 

AUG.  F.  HARVEY, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.,  2855.  [JO — It  wo] 


MM  HE  undersigned  lias  perfected  several  val- 
JL  liable  improvements  in  the  Cotton  (jin, 
(some  of  which  he  has  recently  patented)  and 
is  now  prepared  to  offer  to  the  public,  Gins  pos¬ 
sessing  very  superior  advantages: 

1.  This  Gin  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  not 
choke,  nor  break  its  roll,  nor  spew  over.  It 
will  roll  while  ever  there  is  any  cotton  in  the 
breast,  or  it  may  be  filled  and  a  quantity  raked 
on  the  top,  and  it  will  not  stop  or  spwv  over. 
Consequently  any  hand,  however  inexperienced. 
can  attend  it  whilst  its  work  is  uniform  and  in¬ 
volves  no  loss  of  time. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  lint  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  ot  her  gin.  Those  wishing  it,  can  have 
the  advantage  of  his  patented  improvement  jor 
ginning  Sea  Island  Colion,  which  completely 
protects  the  fibre  from  the  slightest  injury. 

3.  It  is  so  constructed  as  entirely  to  exclude  j 
rats  from  the  brush  wheel,  thus  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  removing  the  brush  wheel  ; 
whilst  the  gin  is  idle.  The  importance  of  this 
improvement  every  ginner  will  appreciate. 

4.  The  action  of  his  Gin  is  so  uniform  and  so 
free  from  the  ordinary  obstacles  to  regular 
work,  that  he  will  warrant  one  of  his  45  saw 
Gins  to  discharge  from  6  to  8  hales  per  day, 
with  proper  attention  and  power;  and  with  or¬ 
dinary  good  attention,  it  may  be  warranted  to 
give  from  4  to  G  bales  per  day. 

He  also  manufactures  very  superior 


in  the  construction  of  which  he  has  introduced 
many  valuable  improvements,  which  place 
them  ahead  of  those,  of  any  other  factory,  as 
those  will  testify  who  have  them  in  use. 

lie  would  also  call  the  attention  of  Mill-own¬ 
ers  to  his  unrivalled  SMUT  MACHINES, 
which  he  manufactures  on  a  new  principle,  and 
which  lie  will  warrant  to  clean  the  wheat  of  ev¬ 
ery  particle  of  rat  dung,  and  of  every  foreign 
matter  which  is  not  harder  than  the  grain,  lie 
will  test  it  by  mixing  the  wheat  half  and  half 
with  rat  dung,  and  if  it  does  not  remove  every 
particle  of  the  latter,  the  machine  shall  go  for 
nothing.  This  is  doing  what  no  other  machine 
pretends  to  do  ! 

His  machinery  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the 
establishment  is  furnished  with  every  facility 
for  manufacturing  the  most  finished  work. 

Orders  arc  respectfully  solicited  :  they  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  and  the  work  be 
packed  and  forwarded  without  delay. 

Address  t o  Wallace  or  Lewisville.  P.  O.,  Ches-  j 
ter  District,  S.  C.  JOHN  SIMPSON.  j 

October.  1855.  [10—  tf] 
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TO  FARMERS 

AX  D 

ALL  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  AGRI- 
CULT  U  R  E,  HOB  TIC  ULTURE,  &C, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED,  IN  OCT.,  1855, 

THE  YEAR  ROOK  OR  AGRICULTURE ; 

OB, 

the  annual  of  progress  and  DIS¬ 
COVERY,  FOR  1855* 

Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries 
Improvements  in  Agricultural  Mechanics,  Ag- 
ricultural  and  Horticulturaf  Botany,  Agrje&lti*- 
;  ral  and  Economic  Geology,  Agricultural  ZooL- 
!  ogy,  Meteerology,  etc.  Together  with  Statis¬ 
tics  ot  American  Growth  and  Production,  a  list 
of  recent  Agricultural  Publications,  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Patents,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor,  on  the 
progress  of  American  and  Foreign  Agricul 
ture,  for  the  yearl  855. 

BY  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  A.  M. 

Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  formerly  Chemist  to  the. '  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture';  Editor  of  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ,  Familiar  Sci¬ 
ence,  Sec.,  Scc.j 

ll  is  evident  that  a  publication  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  giving  a  complete  and  condensed  view  of 
iho  progress  of  every  department  of  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Science,  free  from  technical  and  unnecessa¬ 
rily  scientific  descriptions,  and  systematically 
arranged  so  as  to  presentat  one  view  all  recent 
Agricultural  Facts,  Discoveries,  Theories  and 
Applications,  must  he  a  most  acceptable  volume 
to  every  one  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  or  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 

THE  “YEAR  BOOK  OF  AGRICTLTURE’ 
will  be  published  in  a  handsome  octavo  vol¬ 
ume,  comprising  upwards  of  300  pages,  and 
will  contain  an  elegant  Steel  Portrait  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Agriculturist,  together  with  fine  Il¬ 
lustrations  of  New  Agricultural  Machines, 
Stock,  Fruit,  &c.,  together  with  a  series  of  beau¬ 
tifully  colored  Engravings. 

Although  the  publication  of  this  work  will  be 
attended  with  very  heavy  expenses,  it  will  be  is¬ 
sued  at  the  low  pr;ce  of  $1.50,  thereby  enabling 
every  FARMER  and  PLANTER  to  possess  a 
copy. 

On  recept  of  the  published  price  it  will  be 
sent  free  per  mail,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  sale  will  be  very  large,  all  or¬ 
ders  should  be  sent  in  immediately. 

A  liberal  deduction  to  clubs. 

Address, 

CHILDS  &  PETERSON, 

324  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  the  above  valu¬ 
able  work. 

October,  1855,  [10 — tf] 
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